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Schiaparelli: Haute Couture Goes American (see Fashion) 














Lheir boyhood was made in America 


A MAN CALLED Mark Twain put them in a book, but they 
wouldn't stay there. You can't keep boys like Tom Sawyer 


and Huck Finn cc oped up ina book, 


They came busting out of the pages, barefooted and dirty, 
and they lit out for the free and open spaces, and they've 
been romping around there ever since, 

One day you met them, and Tom let you whitewash his 
fence, and Huck let you touch his dead cat. And suddenly 
you knew you were home. 


You threw away your shoes. You cut yourself a fishing 


pole. You lay on your belly in the soft moss at the river 


bank. You played hookey, you smoked cornsilk, you got 


i 
i 


sick and you learned better 





VeMtere 


You were trying out freedom, getting the taste and heft of 


it, learning to handle it. You were an American growing up. 


You learned a lot from Tom and Huck. They showed 
you how to make lost marbles come back, and how to cure 
warts with rainwater from a hollow stump. You learned 
what a hoot owl is saying, and what the Wind wants to 


tell you when it hollers in the trees at night. 


Some of these you forgot later, but they taught you one 
thing you'll never forget, and it’s this: 


There is a special quality to being young in America. There 
is a special air of freedom, a special kind of hopefulness, 
a deep-down faith that life will turn out good. Every man 
who remembers how it felt will do all he can to keep that 


faith alive for those who are young today, 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





Air Washers 










Utility Sets 


Air Conditioning 
Equipment 








Industrial Fans 


Unit Heaters 





Heating and 
Cooling Coils 






Behind this New York sky line, these (and other) 
American Blower Air Handling Products serve commerce, 
industry and public utilities. For data on air handling 
in New York, call American Blower—Bryant 9-2885. 






Ventura Ventilating 
Fans 


Induced 


Draft Fans 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


Cost-conscious business executives consider air a natural resource, like iron and coal. 
They have profited to the fullest extent by putting modern air handling equipment to 
work in their business and buildings. You can profit, too, by installing American Blower 
Air Handling Equipment. 


If you would like to know how these products can be applied profitably to your business, 
phone the nearest American Blower Branch Office or ask your Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH, ° CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 


Sewing home and industry 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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CARBURETOR 










Smoke from tobacco. 











Smoke is cooled 
by mixing with 
air from Carburetor. 


Cool air is drawn in 
fa “through Carburetor. 











NEW CARBURETOR 1:2 


Cool air 
circulates 
in pipe 


A MILDER, CLEANER, COOLER pipe. Bowl stays dry. 
Tobacco burns evenly. Flavor is improved. No waste. 
Honey-treated bowl “cakes” quickly, stays sweet. Product of 

8 years experience with pipe-smokers’ needs. Kaufmann 
Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Other Yello-Boles (without Carburetor): 
© Imperial $1.50 and Standard $1. © 
Co Premier $2.50, choicest briar. 

Co Stembiter $2.50, for men with hard bite. 
co Chinrester $2.50, easy on your teeth. 


Buy Carburetor Yello- Each Yello-Bole is sealed at 
Bole where you see factory with this seal, so 
the Yello-Bole you'll have a sanitary pipe 
Honey-Girl sign. when you buy it. 


Trade Mark 
inlay on bit 














LETTERS 


Giveaway Giveaway 

Thought you might like to see how one of 
our local columnists [Ray D. Knight of The 
Jacksonville Journal] reacted poetically to 
your story about me and the giveaway 
( Newsweek, Sept. 5): 








Remark “hooray!”, exhibit glee 
And drink to WJHP— 
Or, more specifically, its wheel, 
(Whose name no meter fits) Speed Veal. 
In Newsweek are their names today, 
For giving up the giveaway. 

C. S. (SPEED) VEAL 

General Manager 





Station WJHP 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Perverse Objects 


. . . Being negatively charged, electrons 
are attracted by a positive magnetic pole 
and repelled by a negative pole. [Nrews- 
WEEK, Aug. 29] ...” 

It is not good physics to speak of positive 
magnetic poles and negative magnetic poles, 
Magnetic poles are not charged in_ this 
sense. And, indeed, electrons do not experi- 
ence these attractions or repulsions. What 
does happen is this: Electrons in motion 
constitute an electric current, and currents 
and magnetic fields experience mutual inter- 
actions in a fashion which follows an or- 
thogonal left-hand rule. Electron beams are 
deflected by magnetic fields, but it is not 
orthodox physics to refer to these deflec- 
tions as attractions or repulsions 


Jutius SUMNER MILLER 

Professor of Physics 
Dillard University 
New Orleans, La. 








> Regarding Newsweek, Sept. 5,.. . Mr. 
Benson Purdue [whose toast-dropping ex- 
periment proved that the buttered side had 
an overwhelming affinity for a Persian rug] 
has done nothing new. 

He has merely demonstrated Sadi Carnot’s 
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Mass... Magazines... Are cee 




















but combine Mass and Class*... in one magazine... and the... advertising... 



































response ... is something... fabulous! 





* Holiday circulation is over 820,000 . . . that’s 


Mass! Holiday families have more $10,000-and-over HOLIDAY wn the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


incomes than any class magazine . . . that’s Class! 














The Crane Hoist Control that gives you 


Geoneicwon Alternating Current 


Because it has not been possible in the past to get satis- 
factory crane hoist performance on alternating current, 
factories have had to install direct current generators or 
put up with other compromise solutions. 





Today, that is no longer true. For now, Cutler-Hammer 
control engineers have come up with the long-sought solu- 
tion to this troublesome problem. Today, you can get 5 
safe, stable crane hoist lowering speeds, inching and 
dynamic braking ... on alternating current, with standard 
slip ring motors without mechanical load brakes, 
without supplementary control equipment, without costly 
maintenance. Today, you can get “Dc performance” on 
alternating current simply by specifying Cutler-Hammer 
bulletin 14164 Ac Crane Control and nothing else. Avail- 
able in manual drum and magnetic types. Try it and see 
the difference. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


TAMMEL 











LETTERS 





well-known fourth law of thermodynamics: 
“The perversity of inanimate objects tends 
to a maximum.” 


Harovp N. Simpson 
Oak Park, IIl. 


NEwswEEk’s Science Editor accepts Pro- 
fessor Miller’s correction and retreats behind 
“Carnot’s fourth law.” 


Double Meaning 


Those pictures in your Sept. 19 issue may 
be illustrations of the signs for “fever” and 
“coffee” in the silent world of the Trappists, 
but to me they look like a good demonstra- 





Wrong (fever) Right (coffee) 


tion of the wrong and right ways to feel 
the pulse. If I remember my first aid, you 
should always take the pulse with your 
fingers and not your thumb. 
J. Forsyte 

New York City 

Right. The thumb has a pulse of its own 
which would serve to confuse the count. 


Horseshoe Champions 


Thank you for your piece on the national 
horseshoe pitching contest at Murray, Utah 
( NEWSWEEK, Aug. 29) Many high- 
falutin reasons have been published why 
Harry Truman got so many votes in the 
sticks, but two reasons have been over- 
looked: Ordinary humans . . . feel kindly 
toward a President who is up taking an ear- 
ly morning walk while they are milking the 
cows, and who also pitches horseshoes on 
the White House lawn. 

J. E. Bacon 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Ten Behind the Iron Curtain 


In your Aug. 29 issue you stated that there 
were “ten nations now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” There are so many of us everyday 
folks who don’t know which they are. Would 
you mind listing them? 


Mrs. J. R. CLEMoNns 
Norfolk, Va. 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia. 


Kern on Germany 


Congratulations to Mr. Kern and News- 
WEEK for a most extraordinary and concise 
piece of reporting (The Economic Future, 
Aug. 15). I don’t think our economic sit- 
uation could have been described better in 
fewer words. 

Mr. Kern’s second article (Aug. 22), 
however, does not seem to me to give full 

(Continued on Page 8 
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ttt The from litte OF aS. al’ delense 


(1) The arrow-shaped Boeing B-47 
Stratojet bomber, big as a B-29, faster 
than any bomber ever built! Designed 
to dart in at its objective with 10 tons of 
bombs, the Stratojet’s blazing speed of 
over 600 miles an hour is its strongest 
defense. 

(2) The powerful Boeing B-s5o0 
Superfortress, successor to the famed 
Boeing B-29. Last May, this 400-mile- 
an-hour strategic bomber circled the 


earth on a non-stop, refueling flight, 
demonstrating that the U. S. air arm 
can reach any spot on the globe. 

(3) The giant Boeing C-97 Strato- 
freighter, heavy-duty work horse of the 
Air Force. This twin-deck teammate of 
the B-50 can carry up to 2642 tons of 
freight — even tanks or heavy guns — or 
143 fully equipped troops. In just three 
days on the Berlin airlift, this fast, 
powerful, efficient air cargo carrier, 


carried 200 tons of vitally needed 
supplies into the blockaded German 
capital! The Stratofreighter is a sister 
ship of the new Stratocruiser now going 
into service on leading airlines. 

Designed and built in co-operation 
with the U. S. Air Force, the Stratojet- 
Superfortress-Stratofreighter team plays 
a vital role in this nation’s program to 
keep the peace of the world through 
airpower. 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojets, B-50 Superfortresses 7.414 Ah Ata 


and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes. 


For the world's leading airlines, Boeing is building fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 











AND the amazing thing is—they'll get it at 


once! 


Here come machines to pump out the water 
—bulldoze the rubble—rebuild with moun- 
tains of cement, crushed stone, sand and steel. 


No place in America stays devastated very 
long—thanks to the teamwork of men with 
experience, and machines with production 
power to maintain for you and every Ameri- 
can the highest standard of living in the world! 


Allis-Chalmers’ contributions to this team- 
work are many and varied—for machinery 
built by A-C is used in every basic industry: 
cement and mining, power, food, textiles, 
pulp and paper, petroleum, public works. 


No other company in the world builds such 
a wide range of important machines to help 
bring you the products of good living! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


World's leading builder of rotary 
kilns and associated cement making 
machinery is Allis-Chalmers. Kilns 
marked “‘A-C” turn out a major part 
of all of America’s cement. 


Longest water supply pipeline in 
Southern California—481 miles— 
gets a 144-ft. lift from A-C equipped 
pumping station. Ten-year service 
record shows negligible maintenance. 


Fastest method of gluing curved 
plywood drawer fronts! Allis- 
Chalmers Dielectric Heater reduces 
gluing time to 3 minutes—requires 
far fewer forms—reduces cost 30%. 








Widest in range of 
industrial products— 
Allis-Chalmers serves 

every basic industry 
contributing to your 


good living today. 














DiNEW SEA WALL - 
At Once / 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

justice to our psychological status . . . Ple: se 
consider that we have been subjects of 
authoritarian governments for centuries, and 
* it is. too much to expect us to . . . devel »p 
a a healthy skepticism and defiance to bossing 


; Fe ‘ - within five years. 
es THOUSAND YEARS I hope the Americans will stay long 
“PERPETUAL” FIRE = Ph TE ey 
if WAS KEPT BURNING | and nationalism, and to show them that one 
/N THE por LAMP « can be free and still serve. 
, OF VESTA... 3 
» SAFEGUARDED By 
= WICKS OF “MAGIC FLAX; 
AN ANCIENT NAME 


FOR ASBESTOS/ j 














Dr. H. v. DoBENECK 
Munich, Germany 





Patient Confusion 


. Usually accurate NEWSWEEK ap- 
pears to have fumbled in reporting on the 
= second wedding of former King Carol of 
Rumania and Elena Lupescu. In your 
[Aug. 29] report you say: “They were hur- 


y \ + ig , : : ° a: es 
wr! cae al. riedly married in Brazil in a civil ceremony 
¢_, SS / ; ; ee 5. in 1947 when Elena was believed near 


fi 4 death.” I have no way of checking, but as 


BPs Ft cash 


‘ —a : eens Es: I recall . . . it was Carol who was sick, not 
QoS mutt we AS? PELE: Elena. . 
bday hie 27 « ¥ : g James NELson GoopsELL 


c/o American Consulate 
Medellin, Colombia 


Wrong. Mme. Lupescu, not Carol, was 
gravely ill. 





























Deutsch’s Version 


Pre’ tin Allow me to correct an error that was 


faiy ra} re) published in Newsweek of Aug. 22. I did 
r not quit The New York Daily Compass be- 























“Hee R [Wicrs of ASBESTOS 
NW NAAN S7/LL INUSE ... FOR CIGARETTE 


" -- ARE BUT ONE OF HUNDREDS 
a OF PRODUCTS NOW MADE OF 


|| AMAZING ASBESTOS / 


74 


‘eS = bate 





a 


ROOFS avo 


| AND DECORATIVE INTERIORS 
OF BUILDINGS ARE MADE MORE 
ATTRACTIVE AND SERVICEABLE W/TH 

















~ CORRUGATED ROOF/NG AND 
Te S/DING 7 


~ LIGHTERS, O/L LAMPS AND STOVES... 


KeM “CENTURY” ASBESTOS-CEMENT 





cause of disagreement with Editor Ted 0. 
Thackrey’s attacks on the Tom Clark ap- 
pointment . . . My reasons for leaving, as 
noted in my farewell column [Aug. 12], 
were mainly “a growing feeling of con- 
striction in writing for a newspaper of rela- 
tively low circulation” and a corollary desire 
to reach broader audiences in the magazine 


field. 


ALBERT DEvuTSCH 
New York City 


NewswEEk’s information on the reasons 
for Deutsch’s resignation came from a reli- 
able source. It is happy to publish Deutsch’s 
own version. 





Don't miss a®t >, 


a 
Newsweek's 


Special Chrisfmas Price 
One Year Only $4.75 


(reg@jor yearly rate $6.50) 
4 


K&M “Century” Asbestos- Cement Corrugated 
provides immediate economies from fast, easy appli- 
cation with ““TOP-SIDE”’ Fasteners . . . and life-long 
economies, for it never requires protective paint and ’ 
maintenance is at a minimum... in fact, it grows ! Subscribe now! 4 
tougher with age. And it resists fire, weather, corro- N 
sion ...is proof against rot and rust. Write us for KY 
further information. AY 


Nature made Asheslos ... a 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 orn payment enclosed 


& °C pleose bill mee 


KEASBEY & MATTISON si) offer expires Dec. 31, 194 


For U S. and Canadea only 
COMPANY e AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 

















Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
8 Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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A milesot Jal WIREROPE 


is used to operate 


MILLION-DOLLAR Gold Dredge 








Tn a 


South Platte Dredging Company gets longer life 


and greater economy from J&L Wire Rope 


More than 4 miles of J&L wire rope is 
used to operate the $1,000,000 gold 
dredging boat, illustrated above. 

Wire rope raises and lowers the “lad- 
der” of dredge buckets. Others operate 
the “stackers” that dispose of waste 
gravel. [The boat moves forward by wire 
rope, and is rotated by wire rope. 

Wire rope operates the 45-ton “spud” 
or anchor on which the boat pivots. This 
spud, driven into the bottom of the 70- 
toot lake, supports the boat while dredg- 
ng. Still more wire rope is used for 
auxiliary winches. 

South Platte Dredging Co., operator of 
this “Goliath”, near Fairplay, Colorado, 
reports that by comparison, J&L Wire 
Rope is more dependable, gives longer 


service life and is more economical. 

During winter operations sections 
of frozen bank, when undercut, drop 
onto the “ladder”’ causing sudden strains 
on the wire ropes . . . or falling into the 
lake, rock the boat and put extra strain 
on bow lines and guys 

Operating conditions are made still 
worse because the wire rope must operate 
with no external lubrication. Any grease 
or lubricant in the water would lessen 
the recovery of gold. 

J&L wire rope lasts longer under such 
conditions, because it 1s Precisionbilt 
with quality-controlled steel. Wires, 
drawn with uniform precision, are fitted 
together accurately to provide the long- 
est possible wear. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products tn OTISCOLOY 
and ja.Loy (Ai-tensile sicels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES » HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS »“PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


This-huge gold: 
vances by digging aw ‘ 

buckets, and fills im thelake behind with waste gravel 
from which gold Si been s 







ad with dredge 


es ; 
Ts 6g 


Our new handbook, “Wire Rope Is a 
Machine”, tells how to operate and 
maintain wire rope for maximum serv- 
ice. It is written for the man on the job. 
If you use wire rope, you'll want a copy. 
Return the coupon today! 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me a free copy of 
your new handbook, “Wire Rope Is a 
Machine.” 


Name—___ Shit 
\ , 

Compan 2 

pS ee 














One girl. One machine. A dotted line. 

Put them together in your business 
— and they complete almost twice as 
much work as before! The magic dotted 
line holds together sets of Moore con- 
tinuous forms. It lets work hurtle contin- 
vously through typewriter, billing or 
tabulating machine —eliminates waste- 
ful hand operations. 

By bringing mass production to the 
office, Moore continuous forms cut costs 
for every type and size of enterprise. 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


~ a 


~= 
ree 
~ 
= 


The dotted line that slashes overhead ~"~~ 


Moore designed a Fanfold invoice- 
shipping order for a Massachusetts 
candy manufacturer. Result: work that 
once needed 3 writings was cut to “one 
form — one writing” efficiency — with 
a sharp saving in man-hours! 


Moore forms can cut costs in your business. For 
proof, call your local Moore office—in over 
200 cities, nearly everywhere. Or write any 
Moore factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N.Y.; 
St. Paul, Minn., Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and 
Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. Also, sales 
offices and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Marginal Punched 


Business Machine Forms 


High-speed billing with Moore Continuous Fanfold Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms * %* %& THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Sales Books for 


Speedisets for Fast 
Every Business Operation 


Carbon Extraction 
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A Well-Informed Publi 


Is Americas Greatest Security 











For Your Information 


THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT: At Mr. Truman’s weekly 
press conference each Thursday, a favorite gambit of re- 
porters who are pressing the President for information is: 
“There has been a report that you are going to .. .” Quite 
often there’s a quiet chuckle from the NEwsweexk corre- 
spondent covering the conference. 
For often the “report” has ap- 
peared in Newsweek's Periscope 
department in the issue arriving 
at the National Press Club the 0 
very morning of Mr. Truman’s 5 | ‘ 

press conference. The latest ex- 3 \/ 
ample of Thursday coincidence 
occurred two weeks ago when 
Periscope published an item say- 
ing that Mr. Truman was going 
to rename his old friend Mon Wallgren as chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. At his press conference 
the President said “no comment” to The Buffalo Times cor- 
respondent who brought up that “report.” Then when Mr. 
Truman was told that several Republican senators were 
disturbed about the Wallgren “report,” he said he imagined 
some Republicans were upset about it and he hoped they 
were kept that way. 


NOY 
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FACTS TO THE FINNISH: In the course of her visit to 
Finland as a guest of that nation’s Newspaper Women’s 
Club, Vera Clay of Newsweex’s Washington bureau ob- 
served that NewsweEek-European is much in evidence in 
official government circles as well as on newsstands 
throughout Helsinki. As she entered the office of Finland's 
foreign minister, Carl Enckell, Miss Clay noted that the 
current issue was right on hand. 


ICE ON THE NILE: Speaking of Newsweex’s International 
audience, a note has just arrived from A. Harari, a reader 
in Alexandria, Egypt. Noting that General Vaughan and 
other government officials had been presented with Gross 
Food Freezers, Model 1125 (Newsweek, Aug. 29), Mr. 
Harari asked if we would be good enough to supply the 
address of the Gross concern. He had in mind, he said, 
“importation of this freezer” for Egyptians. But Mr. 
Harari’s project was doomed from the outset: the Gross 
firm is out of the freezer business. 


FAST SALE: While Elsa Schiaparelli was posing for News- 
WEEK, Capa, the photographer, asked her to step out to 
the street in front of her establishment in the Place Ven- 
déme. Walking through her hat salon, Schiaparelli removed 
from a stand a picturesque hat edged with Shocking Pink 
which she donned going out the door. A crowd gathered. 
One spectator watched the posing till the end. He then 
went to the salesroom and said: “I want to buy that hat,” 
paid for it on the spot, and sailed off. 


THE COVER: In more than twenty years as one of the 
world’s leading fashion designers, Madame Schiaparelli 
has sold her special creations to celebrities and perfume, 
accessories, costume jewelry, and ready-to-wear clothes to 
just anybody. This week she arrives 
in America to sell a line of Schiapa- 
relli clothes to be mass-produced in 
New York. Her arrival is marked by 
a special Fashion department on 
page 51 of this issue devoted to a 
complete account of Schiaparelli’s 
colorful career (NEWSWEEK photo 
by Robert Capa—Magnum). 
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Seen this New 


“BIG WHEEL” 


in your Service Station? 


























Here’s the new “BOLD LOOK” for gasoline computer 
pumps ...a new and scientifically designed wheel that’s far 
easier to ‘read. (You do read the wheels, don’t you, to check 
the total amount and cost of the gas you buy?) 


And what's new about Perma-Vis* Wheels? Well, the bright 
white figures on the black background stay bold and legible 
because the figures are stamped deep into the metal. What's 
more, these figures are protected for permanent visibility by a 
new finish which has higher resistance to moisture and fumes. 
Research proves these figures 33% easier to read than any others . 

a big help both to you and the man who pumps your gas. 


Perma-Vis* Wheels have been developed by Veeder-Root, 
builders of the famous “Head for Fig- 
ures” that computes the total price of 


gallonage pe when you “fill ’er 
up.” Look for these bright new wheels 
in the pumps at your own service sta- 
tion... they’re wheels you can really 


SHE = ss “a 


(These wheels are for use only in the U.S. A. 

and in Canada) 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED ae @ 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 









*Perma-Vis is a registered 
trademark of Veeder-Root Inc. 

















What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Budget Director Pace has asked the 
State Department and other Federal 
agencies for an approximate estimate of 
the cost involved if the U.S. should be 
called upon to take over Britain’s financial 
commitments to its Overseas possessions 
. . . Look for Defense Secretary Johnson 
to get tough if the Navy fails to curb its 
feuding officers (see page 22). Johnson’s 
lack of action in the Crommelin case was 
a display of patience. He’s ready to crack 
down hard if necessary . .. Truman wants 
“loyal” Democrats in Congress to use a 
proposed new $50,000 lobby probe to 
take the heat off General Vaughan and 
the 5 per center inquiry . . . Ben Connally, 
39-year-old lawyer-son of Senator Con- 
nally of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, is in line 
for one of the new Federal judgeships 
created by Congress . . . Administration 
leaders now confidently predict that a 
Federal aid-to-education measure will be 
passed in the next session. 


GOP Troubles 

After his first two months, GOP 
National Chairman Gabrielson is in bad 
with some top party strategists. They 
charge he has failed to deliver on two 
major projects: raising money and pro- 
moting the Sioux City farm conference. 
It’s said Gabrielson blundered by phoning 
General Eisenhower, whom he’d never 
met, to get him as the big-name speaker 
for the meeting. Eisenhower declined po- 
litely but firmly, as later did Senator 
Vandenberg, Senator Taft, Henry Ford 
II, and Charles Kettering of General 
Motors. Now Gabrielson is depending 
on farm-state congressmen-to draw a 
crowd. Key Republicans threaten to 
blame him publicly if the crucial meeting 
flops, since he insisted on running it 
from Washington. Meanwhile, campaign 
money isn’t coming in. Big Midwestern 
contributors object to his addition of a 
New Jersey man, Albert Hermann, to 
the national committee at $20,000 a year. 
Some say they'll provide funds for Con- 
gressional campaigns but will let Gabriel- 
son’s operations take what’s left—if any- 
thing. 


Democratic View of °52 

Truman Administration strategists are 
in a dilemma. As they read the political 
portents, they will have a better chance 
of winning the Presidential election of 
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1952 if they lose strength in the Con- 
gressional election of 1950. Their reason- 
ing: If the Republicans gain Congres- 
sional seats next year, they may feel con- 
fident enough to nominate Senator Taft 
two years later. But if they lose seats or 
hold the mincrity strength they now have 
in Congress, they are more likely to turn 
to General Eisenhower. The Democrats 
reason that Eisenhower, who is now talk- 
ing about a middle way between Truman 
“statism” and Taft Republicanism, would 
be far harder to beat than Taft. Yet they 
can’t afford not to keep their political ball 
rolliig with another victory in 1950. 


Truman Strategy 

It isn’t generally realized but this year’s 
regional Democratic conferences have set 
the pattern for a new campaign tech- 
nique, making every year a political year. 
Truman aims at developing gridworks of 
such meetings during off years to drama- 
tize issues on which Democrats can hold 
or pick up Congressional seats during 
election years. Republican strategists now 
privately admit the effectiveness of the 
plan but have been slow in adopting it. 
While the Democrats followed up their 
Des Moines farm conference of June with 
the current land-water-jobs parley at San 
Francisco, the first GOP farm parley is 
only now coming up at Sioux City. Demo- 
cratic headquarters meantime — stands 
recdy shortly to announce two further 
meetings this fall, one on jobs at Harris- 
burg and another on New England water- 
power development at Boston. 


The Klan’s Decline 

Watch for the early disintegration of 
Ku Klux Klan movements in the South. 
Broken up after it reached a peak of 
power in the 1920s, the Klan has never 
reunited and is now split into four fac- 
tions whose weakness is shown by pre- 
posterous rival membership claims. State 
governments are increasingly on the 
offensive against the night-shirters, and 
the Federal government is moving in with 
income-tax cases—a tactic which spurred 
dissolution of earlier KKK revivals. 


National Notes 

Representative Rankin claims he has 
the votes to override an expected veto of 
his bill directing the Administration to 
proceed with construction of canceled 
veterans’ hospitals . . . Jack K. McFall, 
former executive secretary of the House 
Appropriations Committee, will be ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Congressional relations. He 
will replace Ernest Gross, who's to be- 


come a UN deputy delegate . . . Truman 
has promised former Gov. E. D. Rivers 
of Georgia an ambassadorial post in 
South America when a suitable vacancy 
occurs Ambassador J. Leighton 
Stuart, who now is helping the Jessup 
policy committee on China, will be per- 
mitted to retire quietly Austerity 
note: Sir Stafford Cripps wore the same 
suit throughout his visit in Washington. 
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Trends Abroad 

The U.S. has warned the Greek Gov- 
ernment not to pursue guerrillas into 
Albania. American intelligence channels 
have information a Tito-type rebellion is 
brewing there against Moscow’s puppets 
and wants nothing to interfere . . . The 
Russians are deporting several contin- 
gents of German political prisoners from 
the Soviet zone to Latvia to help build 
Soviet defenses on the Baltic, construc- 
tion of which has been going on for some 
time . . . Sweden will strengthen its Navy 
by building 24 speedy new sub chasers 
... France soon will be exporting wheat. 
Despite the drought, the crop is turning 
out to be bigger than last year’s good 
harvest . . . With reparation exports to 
Russia decreasing each year, Finland is 
desperately seeking a market for its metal- 
products industry, now a top source of 
employment. 


Soviet Agents 

Watch for a Justice Department crack- 
down shortly on the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., the Soviet Government agency in 
the U.S. Amtorg so far has been exempt 
from registration under the foreign-agents 
act on the ground that it is a business 
concern solely engaged in commercial 
transactions. The Justice Department 
now has ample evidence that Amtorg 
agents have pursued other activities and 
will demand that the corporation register 
under the law. Russia will oppose the 
demand and possibly close the agency 
rather than submit intimate details of its 
organization. 


A Milder Vyshinsky 

Don’t expect as much vitriol from the 
Soviets at this session of the United 
Nations Assembly as in the past. Vyshin- 
sky will be aggressive, as always, but 
will not revive the ill will of his famous 
“warmongering” tirade of two years ago. 
This attitude is attributable to two fac- 
tors: (1) Soviet preoccupation with dif- 
ficulties behind the Iron Curtain and (2) 
a more moderate attitude in the U.S. 
delegation, resulting from the Acheson- 
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Jessup influence. Incidentally, after the 
opening days, when Acheson will be on 
hand, the lead role for the U.S. will be 
played by Jessup, who keeps on good 
terms personally with Soviet delegates 
while maintaining a firm line on policy 
matters. 


Anti-Communist Fund 

State Department officials regard Sen- 
ate committee action in voting a $75,000,- 
000 fund for use at the President’s 
discretion in the “general area” of China 
as a historic development in American 
foreign policy. Although both Roosevelt 
and Truman had wartime “emergency” 
funds on which no accounting was re- 
quired, no such broad grant of power has 
been made in peacetime. When finally 
approved by Congress the, fund will for 
the first time make possible clandestine 
support of promising anti-Communist re- 
gimes or individuals in Asia. In that re- 
spect it holds an important key to new 
U.S. policy in the Orient. 


Perén’s Apologies 

In a sweeping gesture, President Perén 
of Argentina recently told his ambassador 
to call on the State Department and 
officially apologize for several of his anti- 
American statements. Peron freely ad- 
mitted that he was completely misin- 
formed when he publicly charged the 
U.S. with meddling in the Argentine- 
British trade negotiations and hoped 
Washington would accept his apologies. 


Loans and Languages 

Although Tito’s government officially 
welcomed the International Bank mission 
to investigate Yugoslavia’s loan requests, 
it took good care to eliminate from the 
mission’s personnel anyone familiar with 
the Yugoslav language. An American sec- 
retary-interpreter was refused an entry 
visa. This forced the mission to rely on 
native Yugoslavs for all its interpreting 
and translating. 


Foreign Notes 

A newspaper sponsored by anti-Com- 
inform Communists expects to start pub- 
lishing this fall in Berlin under French 
license. A daily, it will start with an initial 
press run of 120,000... West Germany’s 
new Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, isn’t 
listed among the 1,100 names in the first 
German Who’s Who published since the 
war . . . Finnish intelligence is hushing 
up the occasional Russian desertions from 
the Red naval base at Porkkala outside 
Helsinki. Being under treaty obligation 
to return the Russians, the Finns figure 
that the less said about it the better . . . 
The inflationary trend of government 
spending in Argentina is indicated by the 
budget of the province of La Rioja. Be- 
fore the Peron group came to power in 
1943, the budget was fairly steady at 
1,700,000 pesos; now it’s more than 
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18,000,000, or $3,600,000 at official rates 
. . . Some natives refer to the American 


Legation in Luxembourg as “Perle Har- 
bor.” 
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Hawaiian Dock Strike 

Government officials predict that a set- 
tlement of the Hawaii longshoremen’s 
strike will be achieved only by “off-the- 
record” talks between Harry Bridges and 
representatives of the employers—not 
througk resumption of conferences such 
as the one recently held in New York. 
Main reason for collapse of the New York 
negotiations is that Bridges “isn’t ready” 
to settle except on his own terms and can 
hold out for several more weeks. 


War Claims 

With Truman’s new War Claims Com- 
mission at last sworn in, the machinery is 
being set up for distribution of a hidden 
bonanza. War prisoners who can prove 
mistreatment by the German and Jap 
captors will divide $150,000,000 in seized 
enemy assets. However, lawyers who ex- 
pected to reap big fees by pressing multi- 
ple claims are in for a disappointment. 
While the enabling act allows as much as 
10% of a given claim to go for fees, the 
commission, in mass representation cases, 
expects to hold them to as little as 1%. 


Business Footnotes 

Congress may grant funds next year 
for experimental “desalting” plants to 
convert sea water for irrigation purposes 
on the West Coast. The Navy has devel- 
oped two processes, but pilot-plant opera- 
tions will be necessary to determine 
which will be the more practicable . . . 
Although unemployment dropped in Au- 


gust, the number of persons forced into’ 


part-time work was double that of a year 
ago . . . Commerce ‘Department econo- 
mists now believe 1949 personal income 
will beat the $211,900,000,000 record set 
last year . . . There'll be an onion shortage 
next year, with U.S. importing from 
Italy and Egypt. The 1949 domestic crop 
is the shortest in seven years . . . Grape- 
fruit prices are going up. The Florida 
crop was cut by the August hurricane, 
and Texas growers were badly hit by a 
cold spell last winter. 
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Movie Notes 

Errol Flynn will star in an M-G-M 
version of Rudyard Kipling’s “Kim” . . . 
Fred Allen, now on a year’s vacation 
from radio, may take a comedy role in 
the movie “Champagne for Caesar,” a 
Ronald Colman starrer burlesquing radio 
giveaways ... Virginia Van Upp, veteran 
movie writer and producer, plans a film 
based on Gines de La Torre’s original 
story “Christ the Man.” Several movies 
about Christ have been announced, but 
her venture is definite and shooting will 


start late this year, probably in Italy .. . 
Previewers already are hailing a forth- 
coming J. Arthur Rank release titled 
“The Passion According to St. Matthew.” 
The story is told by shots of religious 
paintings with a Viennese-opera rendi- 
tion of Bach’s oratorio on the sound 
track. 


Diplomatic Summer School 

At least one national educational 
foundation is planning to underwrite a 
new State Department program to send 
selected college professors and_ students 
to Washington for summertime study 
of the workings of U. S. diplomacy. The 
program was tried experimentally this 
year, with a score of students and pro- 
fessors paying their own way. Next move 
is to put it on a scholarship basis with 
academic credit. Officials think the pro- 
gram will give the colleges, and through 
them the public, a better understanding 
of U. S. foreign policy and how it is de- 
veloped. 


Radio Lines 

Depressed by the singing commercial 
that opens his show, newscaster Drew 
Pearson wired his agency: “Do you want 
me to sing my predictions, too?” . . 
The Mutual network, victim of many 
rumors regarding its future, is rushing a 
heavy advertising and public-relations 
program to convince sponsors its out- 
look is bright . The $5,000-a-shot 
movie guest stars, familiar props for 
faltering shows, are being replaced by 
contests and giveaways, which cost 
much less and pay off better in listener 
ratings .. . Afraid he was being typed, 
actor Nigel Bruce turned down another 
season in the role of Doctor Watson for 
the new Sherlock Holmes series 
Chesterfield, one of radio and television’s 
biggest spenders, will add Robert Q. 
Lewis to its stable of big-name perform- 
ers, which include Bing Crosby, Arthur 
Godfrey, and Perry Como. A relative 
newcomer, Lewis will get a big buildup 
based on the promising work he did as 
Godfrey’s summer replacement. 


Miscellany 

Former heavyweight champion Joe 
Louis is starting a Negroes-only bar and 
restaurant in Windsor, Ont., across the 
river from Detroit . . . The Washington 
Times-Herald may soon launch a drive 
against gambling and bookmaking in the 
capital. The incoming Times-Herald boss, 
Ruth (Bazy) Miller, who’s the niece and 
heir apparent of Colonel McCormick of 
The Chicago Tribune, has been running 
a similar campaign in her La Salle (TIIl.) 
paper . . . Historian Carl Van Doren 
gives an enthusiastic cover-blurb sendoff 
to “Morning Time,” a forthcoming first 
novel by free lancer Charles O'Neill. 
It’s about the American post-Revolution- 
ary period. 
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Continental Can 
Puts A New Plant 
in Pennsylvania 












Newest plant of Continental Can Company nearing completion in 
the heart of the steel-producing country near Pittsburgh. It contains 
700,000 square feet and will be used for the manufacture of metal 
cans for food, beer, oil and miscellaneous industrial products, as 
well as crown caps. 


HANS A. EGGERSS, President of Continental Can 
Company, said: “Our new Pittsburgh plant will be 
close to our raw materials sources, and, thanks to excel- 
lent transportation facilities, within economical hauling 
distance of our biggest markets.”’ 






2 Sterling Drug 
Subsidiaries Put 


$1,500,000.00 Plant in 
Pennsylvania 


Winthrop-Stearns Inc., and the George A. Breon Com- 


pany——subsidiaries of Sterling Drug Inc., which does a “Labor: The company found workers in Pennsylvania 

gross volume of over $134,000,000.00—have opened a not only efficient, but extremely conscientious about 

pharmaceutical plant at Myerstown, Pa., which is their work. 

turning out a million packages of drugs a month. “Climate: The plant is in a temperate zone, not subject 

RALPH W. HENDERSON, Divisional Vice-President to weather extremes. 

for Winthrop-Stearns in charge of the Myerstown “Power Supply: Utility arrangements here can be 

plant, said Myerstown was chosen because: counted upon when needed. : 
“Location: The plant is within a few hours of New “Transportation: The plant has access to the Reading 

York, or an overnight journey. Railroad and is near well-traveled highways.”’ 











Billions of new capital have been poured into produc- 
tive facilities in Pennsylvania since the war. . . new 
plants . . . expansions of old ones. The State Depart-’ 
ment of Commerce would like to tell you about 
possible sites, markets, raw materials sources, taxes, 
etc. Write to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT Ill 


Governor Secretary of Commerce 








EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN AVER- 
AGE OF OVER $1,000,000.00 in new or ex- 
panded industrial plants since the war —1086 
companies in 52 different industries. The total 
new investment was more than two billion dollars. 

















Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Labor may balk at any future attempts by the President to 
apply the fact-finding device to major industrial disputes. 
Philip Murray's acceptance of the wage “stability” principle 
in the steel board’s report is being viewed with alarm by 
leaders of other mass unions. 

Murray’s critics complain that he has inferentially endorsed: 
(1) peacetime wage stabilization, (2) the statement that high 
profits do not necessarily warrant higher wages, and (3) the 


fact finders’ suggestion that the CIO reexamine its policy of 


industrywide bargaining. 

CIO left-wingers in particular are seeking to embarrass Mur- 
ray. But dissent from his position is growing even among his 
right-wing supporters, who fear the steel case may set a wage- 
freeze pattern for other fact finders. However, they acknowl- 
edge the realities that confronted Murray. 

Both the CIO and the AFL will resist any Administration at- 
tempt to forestall industrial strife through imposition of wage- 
freezing agreements. The big industry unions are wary of 
fact-finding methods that might lead toward anything resem- 
bling the wartime Little Steel formula. 


> Bartering of U.S. surpluses for strategic materials remains 
a possibility, but dollar-shortage nations will have to revise 
their proposals. So far, they have sought American goods at 
giveaway value in return for materials appraised at market 
prices. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., which can arrange such trans- 
actions under a recent amendment to its charter, would wel- 
come an opportunity to disgorge huge stocks of dried milk 
and eggs, tinned beef, and other commodities. 

The Munitions Board, interested in greater imports of cobalt, 
mica, and other strategic materials for stockpiling, will prob- 
ably work closely with the CCC in developing the program. 
Preliminary negotiations took place during the recent U. S.- 
British-Canadian talks, and further conferences will be sched- 
uled soon. Administration officials are hopeful of success. 


> The Administration believes it can weather the Congres- 
sional storm over granting Britain use of $175,000,000 in ECA 
funds for the purchase of Canadian wheat. Trimming the pro- 
gram from the originally proposed $206,000,000, and arrang- 
ing for British purchases of $30,000,000 in American wheat 
and $10,000,000 in perishables, have mollified the opposition. 
The wheat deal will give ECA opponents in the Senate an 
excuse for one last attempt to shave the agency’s appropria- 
tion, which awaits final approval. They will point out that the 
way has been opened for larger spending outside the U. S. by 
all recipient nations. 


> Activities of the International Bank during the next year will 
emphasize loans to underdeveloped areas. 

Better preparation of projects is a prerequisite to more sub- 
stantial loans of this kind. This involves providing technical 
aid to backward countries, as envisaged by Truman. The 
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bank will send some missions of its own in an effort to pave 
the way for loans, but large-scale assistance must await imple- 
mentation of the “point four” program. 


> Congressional criticism of the State Department’s attitude 
toward Tito appears likely. Administration efforts to splinter 
the Cominform are approved, but some critics are impatient 
at Secretary Acheson’s refusal to demand political quid pro 
quos in return for aid to Yugoslavia. 


Continued persecution of church officials by Tito is a princi- 
pal source of complaint. Acheson is being reminded that the 
U.S. has protested in the past—and should do so now when 
its action might carry more weight. 


> The problem of relations with Spain promises to plague the 
Administration for some time to come. Congressional propo- 
nents of closer relations with Franco can be expected to claim 
that our policy toward Spain is inconsistent with the recent 
decision to do business with Tito. Acheson will stand firm, 
however. The present attitude toward Spain was reaffirmed 
at his conferences with Bevin and Schuman. 


> Congress has rounded the turn and is moving rapidly toward 
adjournment. Impatience of seriators to get home was revealed 
by unexpectedly quick action on reciprocal-trade legislation. 
Returning House members will join in a drive to finish work 
by mid-October. 


Truman’s Congressional leaders expect the final weeks to pro- 
duce: (1) A military-assistance program close to the Presi- 
dent’s original request, (2) amendment of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, (3) approval of military pay raises, and (4) a farm 
bill following closely proposals advanced by Senator Anderson. 


> A military budget of slightly over $12,000,000,000 is indi- 
cated on the basis of preliminary allotment of funds. The Air 
Force will again get the largest share, the Army next, and the 
Navy least. 

Although the Navy will suffer most severely, the other services 
will not go unscathed. Funds will probably divide about as 
follows: Air Force, $4,250,000,000; Army, $4,000,000,000; 
Navy, $3,750,000,000. This means a 48-group Air Force, re- 
duction of Army strength by about 100,000, and probable 
moth-balling of more Navy ships. 

Defense Secretary Johnson will have to order further economy 
moves of the kind that recently angered many congressmen. 
The legislators will be faced with a harsh election-year dilem- 
ma: postpone economy or face its results in many districts. 


> Excise-tax-cut proponents are expected to seek action early 
in the next session. Their first move will be an attempt to tack 
an amendment onto the Administration’s margarine-tax-repeal 
bill, scheduled for Senate consideration in January. 
Chairman Doughton of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will continue to resist the move so long as the national 
budget is in the red. Nevertheless, election-year pressures 
probably will produce some levy reductions before the ses- 
sion ends. 
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even If you unload only two or three 


Now you can have modern, money- 
saving “‘push-button”’ car unloading 
...even though you operate a smaller- 
size plant! : 

The answer is in Hewitt-Robins’ brand 
new Model GS Car Shakeout. It’s 
rugged and powerful and unloads up 
to 15 cars a day. But it is so low in 
price and economical that you can use 
it for unloading only two cars a day. 


Just press a button and the Car Shake- 
out does the rest. Its vibrations un- 
load your hopper cars so quickly that 


CAR SHAKEOUTS 


MODEL GS—Hewitt-Robins, the originator of the Car 
Shakeout, now offers TWO models. The new GS is for 
general service, where car receipts are 15 a day or less. 


MODEL HD—The famous Robins Heavy-Duty Car 
Shakeout for continuous, high-speed unloading. Proved 


in the unloading of over 350 million tons of material, 
ss ° 

Get the story of the new Model GS Robins 
Car Shakeout now. Mail this coupon today. 











- This new low-priced Car Shakeout 
will save you money... 


f ; 


there is no need for “‘wait around’’ 
crews. No need for hammers, picks 
or shovels. 


Get all these advantages introduced 
by the original Car Shakeout: (1) 
save time, (2) save labor, (3) save 
money, (4) reduce demurrage charges, 
and (5) eliminate danger to workmen. 
New design features make the GS 
Car Shakeout lighter in weight. So 
you save by using smaller, lighter 
and less expensive hoist and support- 
ing structure. 


We unload about 


LAC KAWANNA 


cars a day 


Learn all about the new Model GS 
Car Shakeout and what mechanical 
unloading can mean to you. Send 
coupon below for new illustrated 
descriptive booklet. Better still, get 
all the facts first-hand from your 
nearest Robins representative. 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS <7 
INCORPORATED ‘=> 


*o.6* 








NAME 
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| 
(_] Send me the booklet. 
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COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE M 


] 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Dept. NW-9, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Passaic, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: | want to know about the new Model GS Robins Car Shakeout—fast! | 
{_] Have a representative call on me. | 
cars a day of (material). | 
| 
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FROM HEAD TO TOE... 


\ 





~ 
Smartest style sensations (look around you and see) are : ’ \ 7 
the luminous accents of rich, well-bred Brass ... on hats, 
dresses, handbags, cosmetics, lighters, pens and pencils, 


—- As for Brass ... Bristol has bee aking top- lit 
shoes, slips .. . and, yes, the invisible garter-clips. ; ~ ee 


Brass for “buttons and bows” for long enough to know 
And why Brass? Because the gracious golden-yellow how to make it for that purpose better than most. But be 


alloy bends itself so readily to women’s changing whims! it Brass for buttons or dynamos, you can get the Brass 
Brass naturally assumes delicate shapes, intricate orna- you need, and just as fast as you need it, from one of the 
mentation, elegant airs... without half oldest (yet most modern) mills in the country: The BRISTOL 
as much fabrication-cost as you might Brass CORPORATION, Bristol, Conn., organized in 1850. 


wes _ expect. And nothing equals the merchan- 15 Park Row, N. Y. City; 912 Morris Bldg., 1421 Chest- 
~~ ~ dising power of “that old Brass magic” nut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 418 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“Al “% ... because it, alone of all precious metals, 1607 So. Broadway, Dayton, O.; 703 Temple Bldg., Roch- 
can confer the gift of high style at low cost. ester, N. Y.; 538 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


SiC Goer Chaly""BRISTOL FASHION” 





‘ (ALL PROMPT AND SHIPSHAPE) 
— FROM THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
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Rows, Strike Talk, and Tragedy 


For a couple of days last week, the 
United States had almost nothing to com- 
plain about. All the news was good 
news, and even the weather was perfect. 
After depressing each other for months 
with talk of recession and haunting each 
other with recollections of the 1929 
crash, Americans had returned from their 
summer vacations to find both business 
and employment on the upswing. The 
predictions of British collapse, like all 
such predictions about Britain in the past, 
were proving premature. True, the Brit- 
ish dollar crisis hadn't been solved, but 
the devaluation of the pound had at least 
allayed it (see page 30); and if Britain 
wasn’t muddling through, it certainly was 
muddling along. 

For once, as the week started, it even 
looked as if labor and management might 
be able to solve their annual contract 
disputes without a serious outbreak of 
strikes. Walter Reuther was still wran- 
gling with Ford. But Reuther had been 
doing that all summer, and Ford still was 
making cars. John L. Lewis hurled an 
occasional manifesto at the coal op- 


on the week end tragedy struck: The 
Great Lakes liner Noronic was swept by 
a flash fire as she lay at her pier in Toronto 
Harbor, killing more than 120 passengers, 
mostly American vacationers (see page 
44). It was one of the worst maritime 
disasters in American history. 


AID TO EUROPE: 


There’s a Limit 


With the deficit for. the first ten weeks 
of fiscal 1950 reaching $3,304,000,000 
and the government continuing to spend 
8 cents for every nickel it collected in 
taxes, Europe was given fair warning 
last week that America’s patience as well 
as its pocketbook had limits: 
> Back from a two-week inspection tour 
of seven European countries, ECA Ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman reported that 
Marshall-plan aid had checked the spread 
of Communism in Western Europe and 
boosted production to well above prewar 
levels. But he added: “Our problem is 


not only to get Europe on its own feet 
but off our backs.” 

> Addressing a group of visiting foreign 
journalists at the National Press Club in 
Washington, Republican Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg echoed: “No matter what 
our cooperative disposition or our self- 
interest, there are definite limits to the 
American resources which we can safely 
invest in foreign aid.” 

P And on Capitol Hill, Chairman Tom 
Connally of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee declared that he would con- 
sider his work for the year finished when 
Congress completed action on the pend- 
ing $1,314,010,000 military-aid bill. To 
the British, who had been hinting that 
the United States should take over some 
of their commitments in the Far East, it 
was a polite way of saying no, at least 
for now. 


THE CONGRESS: 
Two Salaries? No 


Since June, Harry S. Truman had tried 
to fill the vacant chairmanship of the stra- 
tegic Munitions Board. When he found 
his man, the choice seemed a good one. 

He was Carl A. Ilgenfritz, United 
States Steel’s $70,000-a-year vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases. There 





erators. But even he didn’t sound 
as ominous as usual. Most important 
of all, the President’s fact-finding 
committee had come up with a re- 
port that seemed likely to form the 
basis for peace in the steel industry 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 19). It had al- 
ready been accepted by Philip Mur- 
ray’s United Steelworkers (CIO), 
and there was a general feeling the 
companies would accept it, too. 

As the week wore on, however, 
the clouds started gathering: (1) 
Angered by the refusal of some op- 
erators to pay any further royalties 
into the miners’ welfare and pension 
fund until a new contract was 
signed, Lewis pulled his men out 
of the pits (see page 68); and 
(2) Benjamin Fairless, president of 
United States Steel, refused to ac- 
cept the President’s fact-finding re- 
port except as a basis for discussion, 
thus reviving strike talk among 
steelworkers (sce page 66). 

Nothing much might come of 
either threat, but they cast a pall 
over the nation. And, as a climax, 








Now to find Mount Ararat 


Kuekes— Cleveland Plain Dealer 


was no disagreement that Ilgenfritz 
qualified for the job of planning 
industrial procurement if the coun- 
try should go to war. Herbert 
Hoover, who had worked with the 
steel man on the Commission on 
Organization, called him “the best- 
qualified man in America to do 
this work.” 

But Ilgenfritz, who had begun as 
a laborer in a steel mill, had no pri- 
vate income. He said he couldn't 
afford to toss away for a $14,000 
government job the vice presidency 
or the pension that went with it. 
Though U.S. Steel was willing to 
continue paying his salary while he 
was on government service, the 
Senate was not ready to accept this 
“subsidization.” 

Leading the fight against the ap- 
pointment, Sen. Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia declared: “In the entire history 
of the United States there has never 
been a case involving the confirma- 
tion of any person to a position of 
great importance such as this, who 
received two salaries.” With U. S. 
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Steel “perhaps the largest seller to the 
government,” he said, the appointment 
would “set a dangerous precedent.” 

Last week, the Senate turned down the 
President’s nominee—with regrets. For- 
saking all party lines, it rejected Ilgenfritz 
by a vote of 40-28. 


Victory for Truman 


Traditionally the Republican Party has 
been the party of the high tariff, but most 
Republican congressmen maintained an 
embarrassed silence on the issue for 
vears after 1930, when they whooped the 
Smoot-Hawley Act through on the prom- 
ise that it would bring back prosperity. 
During the Roosevelt honeymoon, they 
even voted for reciprocal-trade pacts sur- 
rendering a large part of Congressional 
tariff-fixing powers to the President. 

One by one in the years since, the Re- 
publicans have returned to the standard 
GOP position, and in the 80th Congress 
they regained sufficient unity and _ suffi- 
cient strength to nibble away at the Dem- 
ocratic Party's low-tariff policy by in- 
cluding a peril-point clause in the act 
renewing the reciprocal-trade agreements. 
Under this the bipartisan United States 
Tariff Commission was required to advise 
the President when proposed duty con- 
cessions reached a point where damage 
would be done to American industry. The 
President could proceed with rate reduc- 
tions in such cases but would. be required 
to give Congress his reasons. 

Roundup: Harry S. Truman opposed 
the peril-point clause, and when the 
reciprocal-trade act again came up for 
renewal in the 8lst Congress he de- 
manded its elimination. He won easily in 
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the House, which passed the bill in the 
form he wanted 319 to 69, but in the 
Senate the Republicans rallied their 
forces for an all-out fight. 

The peril-point clause became a 
straight party matter. The Republicans 
were for it without a dissenter, and the 
Democrats were only slightly less united 
against it. And with numerous senators, 
both Republican and Democratic, absent, 
the outcome hinged on how many of the 
absentees Democratic leader Scott Lucas 
of Illinois and Republican Sen. Eugene 
D. Millikin of Colorado, who had intro- 
duced the peril-point amendment, could 
badger back to Washington. 

They tried everything—letters, tele- 
grams, cables, and even long-distance 
phone calls to Europe—but Lucas was 
either more persuasive than Millikin or 
more lucky. Last Thursday, when the 
measure came up for a vote, there were 
still eight Republicans absent but only 
five Democrats. All eight GOP absentees 
were known to favor the _peril-point 
amendment, while two of the Democrats 
would have broken party lines to vote 
with them. 

So the amendment was defeated, 38 
to 43, and it was the Republican absen- 
tees who caused its defeat. The Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act itself was re- 
newed, 62 to 19. It was an impressive 
Administration victory and a humiliating 
Republican setback which made _ the 
party’s leaders visibly furious. Stalking 
about the Senate chamber, Republican 
leader Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska fair- 
ly shouted at his colleagues: “It wasn’t 
because we didn’t make the effort. Dam- 
mit, we wired, telephoned, and cabled. 
What more could you do?” 





Harris & Ewing 


Senator Millikin went to his telephone but the absentees wouldn’t answer 


Harris & Ew 


Judge Minton went to his reward 


SUPREME COURT: 


Gentleman From Indiana 


Nobody in Congress fought President 
Roosevelt's causes harder or more con- 
sistently through the New Deal era, than 
Sen. Sherman Minton, a long-jawed, hard- 
fisted, tough-talking lawyer from Indiana. 
Other Democrats might have qualms 
about such Roosevelt projects as the 
court-packing plan or the Passamaquoddy 
tide-harnessing enterprise, but “Shay” 
Minton never wavered. He was even more 
reliable than Sen. Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, the “dear Alben” of the hyper- 
thyroid ’30s. 

At one point Minton became so out- 
raged by press criticism of the New 
Deal that he proposed a law to impose 
heavy fines on publications held guilty of 
disseminating “known untruths.” The re- 
action to this proposal was so violent that 
Minton dropped it. Then, when his first 
six-year term expired in 1940, Indiana 
voters dropped him. 

Shortly after his defeat for reelection, 
President Roosevelt made him a White 
House executive assistant. While serving 
in this capacity, Minton conceived the 
idea of setting up a Senatorial committee 
to police munitions contracts and selected 
Sen. Harry S. Truman, whose desk had 
been next to his in the Senate, as the 
most likely chairman. Together they put 
through the authorizing resolution. The 
resulting investigation gave Truman 
enough favorable publicity to make his 
nomination for Vice President possible. 

After brief service in the White House, 
Minton was sent by Roosevelt on to his 
reward as a member of the United States 
Court of Appeals. There one of his most 
important decisions sustained an antitrust 
ruling against the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. (see page 72) and praised 
District Judge Walter C. Lindley for his 
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conduct of the trial. The A & P paid a 
$175,000 fine. 

Last week Mr. Truman nominated 
Minton, now 58, for the place on the 
United States Supreme Court left vacant 
by the death of Justice Wiley B. Rut- 
ledge and promoted Lindley to Minton’s 
place on the appellate bench. In doing 
so, the President again passed over several 
eligible Catholics, including Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath, who had 
been expected to get the next appoint- 
ment out of deference to the custom of 
keening one Catholic on the high bench. 
Justice Murphy’s death left the church 
without a representative. 


Significance-- 

Minton’s record suggests that he will 
align himself with what has become 
known as the left wing of the court, now 
reduced to two members—Justices Hugo 
L. Black and William O. Douglas—rath- 
er than the dominant center under the 
leadership of Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson. But in cases where individual 
liberties conflict with “strong govern- 
ment,” as they sometimes do, Minton’s 
party loyalty and New Deal background 
probably will push him over to the gov- 
ernment side. 

As a member of the Senate, he advo- 
cated judicial restraint where Congres- 
sional power was challenged and can be 
expected to stand by this position. So he 
will accentuate still further the tendency 
of the court to sustain the constitutionality 
of any law Congress, as the direct repre- 
sentative of the voters, passes. This is the 
one trend on which the otherwise strong- 
ly individualistic Roosevelt-Truman jus- 
tices are unanimously agreed. 


POLITICS: 


A Boost for the GOP 


In advance, both parties had advertised 
the special election in Pennsylvania’s 26th 
Congressional District as a preview of 
things to come in 1950. The Democratic 
candidate, Mrs. Robert L. Coffey, a 55- 
year-old housewife, ran as a 100 per cent 
supporter of President Truman’s welfare- 
state program. The President had given 
her his personal blessing. The CIO’s 
Political Action Committee sent in top 
trouble-shooters to help. 

The Republican aspirant, John P. Say- 
lor, 41-year-old Navy veteran and at- 
torney, campaigned for “the American 
way of life, free enterprise, and oppor- 
tunity.” Denouncing statism and bureauc- 
racy, he shook 30,000 hands and made 
174 stump speeches. 

Lending an emotional fillip was the cir- 
cumstance that the seat at stake was the 
one held by Mrs. Coffey’s son, Robert Jr., 
a wartime aviator who was killed in a jet- 
plane crash last April. 

Last week Saylor won hands down. 


September 26, 1949 





With the vote abnormally heavy, he cap- 
tured rural Armstrong and Indiana coun- 
ties by 10,500 votes. As always, the Re- 
publican candidate ran into trouble in 
industrial Cambria County, which con- 
tains two-thirds of the district’s 155,000 
registered voters—and most of its 55,000 
union members. The Democrats had car- 
ried the county by 16,000 votes last vear; 
Saylor cut this margin to less than 2,000 
to win the election by 8,500. 

Omen: As expected, the victors hailed 
the outcome as a “stinging rebuke” to the 
Truman Administration (Guy G. Gabriel- 
son, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee) and “an omen of what awaits 
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ready confused Senate and mayoralty 
campaigns even more hopelessly mixed 
up last week. 

As the Democratic and Liberal Party 
candidate for the Senate, former Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman came out against the 
Barden bill, saying that he favored aid 
for parochial schools within the limits set 
by the state constitutions. The Liberal 
Party, which drafted Lehman even before 
the Democrats did, favors the Barden 
bill. And Lehman had previously come 
to Mrs. Roosevelt’s defense when the 
cardinal denounced her for approving the 
bill in principle. 

Mayor William O’Dwyer, who is run- 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Mrs. Coffey smiles in defeat while Saylor (left) accepts congratulations* 


them in 1950” (Leonard W. Hall, chair- 
man of the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee). Optimistically pro- 
jecting the result on a nationwide basis, 
they estimated that next year’s Congres- 
sional elections might give the GOP 80 
more House seats. 

The Democrats suddenly discovered 
that the contest had almost no national 
significance “in view of the personality 
factors involved” and the area’s normally 
Republican bias. President Truman sar- 
castically called the eiectior about as re- 
liable a barometer as some -¥ the 1947 
special elections which were won by the 
Republicans. 

Few doubted, however, that the GOP 
would get a psychological lift, the first 
since that gloomy day last November, 
from the outcome. Many Republicans 
thought the result in Pennsylvania would 
persuade party leaders to drop “me-too- 
ism” and adopt a strategy of uncompro- 
mising attack on the “welfare state” in 
1950. 


School-Aid Muddle 


Although Eleanor Roosevelt. and Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman had settled their 
controversy over Federal aid to educa- 
tion, New York’s politicians were insisting 
on continuing it for them, making the al- 


ning for reelection on the Democratic 
ticket, echoed Lehman’s position, while 
his Republican and Liberal Party op- 
ponent, Newbold Morris, warmly en- 
dorsed the ban on aid to parochial schools 
in the Barden bill. But Morris’s fellow 
Republican, interim Sen. John Foster 
Dulles, took a third position: He was op- 
posed to any Federal-aid program at all, 
whether or not parochial schools were 
included. 

New Yorkers had six weeks until elec- 
tion day to get the situation straight in 
their minds. 


Upset in Detroit 


Almost every preelection poll had 
shown 35-year-old George Edwards, Har- 
vard-educated member of the United 
Auto Workers, out in front in Detroit’s 
mayoralty primary race. It seemed only 
natural. Detroit is the UAW’s stronghold, 
and both the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee and the Americans for Democratic 
Action had thrown their vote-gathering 
strength behind him. 

There were eleven candidates: the two 
polling the most votes in the primary 
would run off for the mayor’s job in No- 
vember. Edwards’s chief opposition was 





*From Alex Stewart, father of film star Jimmy 
Stewart and a Saylor campaign worker, 
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expected to come from Mayor Eugene I. 
Van Antwerp, who was running on his 
record (described by opponents as “un- 
exceptionable but undistinguished” ) ; City 
Treasurer Albert E. Cobo, an independent 
conservative who pledged a “businesslike” 
administration and had AFL support; and 
Richard Frankensteen, former UAW vice 
president, who led in the 1945 primary 
only to lose out that fall. 

As the vote rolled in last Tuesday, Ed- 
wards’s supporters started gasping. They 
continued to gasp as they added up the 
final count. In a landstide of unprece- 
dented proportions, Cobo had walked 
away with the primary. 

It wasn’t the fact that he ran first but 
the margin of his victory that confounded 
the CIO. Polling 40 per cent of the total 
vote, Cobo came close to equaling the 
combined totals of Edwards, Van Ant- 
werp, and Frankensteen, who trailed him 
in that order. 


THE SERVICES: 
B-36 Crackup 


The giant bomber hurtled down the 
main runway of Carswell Air Force Base 
in Texas. Before it was airborne, Maj. 
Toy B. Husband, the pilot, suddenly 
realized that two of the three blades were 
missing from one of the six pusher pro- 
pellers. But at the plane’s 100-mile-an- 
hour speed, it couldn’t be stopped. Skid- 
ding so heavily that pieces of burning 
rubber were torn from the landing gear, 
the B-36 overshot the runway by 50 
feet and catapulted into Lake Worth. 
The casualties: 5 killed, 8 hospitalized. 
After more than a year and a half of flying 
the great “intercontinental” bombers, the 
Air Force was forced to chalk up its first 
fatal B-36 crash. 


Chemical Warfare 


Haunted by a fear that one of his 
subordinates would replace him, Maj. 
Gen. Alden H. Waitt, chief of the Army 
Chemical Corps, had resorted to a highly 
irregular tactic. To discredit his potential 
successors, he sent a report to Presidential 
aide Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan brand- 
ing each in turn as unfit to take his place. 
Waitt’s “report” came to light during the 
Senate investigation of 5 per centers and 
he was first suspended and then permitted 
to retire voluntarily. 

Last week it developed that Waitt’s 
plan had been successful in one respect. 
None of the supposedly eligible officers in 
the Chemical Corps got his job. In choos- 
ing a successor, President Truman passed 
them all over, reportedly because pub- 
licity over the Waitt document had so 
damaged their morale that none now 
seemed fitted to hold the post. 

The President’s choice: Maj. Gen. An- 
thony C. McAuliffe, the commander who 
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Crommelin got an outlying precinct 


became a world-renowned figure over- 
night in 1944 as a result of his emphatic 
and informal reply (“Nuts!”) to the Ger- 
man demand for surrender of his 101st 
Airborne Division at Bastogne. Since the 
war McAuliffe, 5.1, has served as an Army 
representative on the joint Research and 
Development Board and as deputy com- 
mander of the joint task force at the 
Bikini atom-bomb tests. Now commander 
of the 24th Division in Japan, he will 
take over the Chemical Corps as soon as 
the Senate confirms his appointment. 


Spank for a Captain 


It was only natural that many an old 
Navy hand should applaud Capt. John 
G. Crommelin. After all, the officer had 
not been speaking as just an eccentric 
individual when he cut loose on Sept. 
10 with a public charge that the Air 
Force and Army were teaming up to 
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McAuliffe got the Chemical Corps 


emasculate the Navy's fighting power. 
He was expressing the views of a big 
segment of the Navy, particularly naval 
aviation. Flying officers had been sim- 
mering with resentment ever since De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson can- 
celed plans for a super-aircraft carrier 
last April. The B-36 embarrassment 
hadn’t helped. Now that Crommelin, 
once skipper of the big carrier Saipan, 
had dared make the break, such old salts 
as retired Fleet Admiral William F. 
Halsey enthusiastically rallied to his 
support. 

Halsey lauded Crommelin’s “wonder- 
ful courage” and said he “deserves the 
help and respect of all naval officers.” 
Rear Admiral Austin Doyle, former com- 
mander of the carrier Hornet, termed 
Crommelin “one of the greatest naval 
aviators of all time” and said that when 
such a man speaks “the American people 
should listen.” Crommelin was quickly 
transferred to the post of Director of 
Naval Aviation Personnel, a job normally 
held by a rear admiral. A suitable ad- 
vancement in rank normally follows such 
a shift. (There were cracks in the Penta- 
gon pressroom about polishing up a medal 
for the “gallant rebel.” ) 

It was clear that unless someone on top 
stepped in fast, morale throughout the 
military establishment was_ threatened. 
The question was whether Secretary 
Johnson would take it on himself to re- 
buke the Navy irrepressibles or let Navy 
Secretary Matthews settle it as a family 
matter. Johnson left it up to Matthews. 

The Navy Secretary wasted no time. 
He first countermanded Crommelin’s 
transfer and ordered him sent to the 
Navy's Air Warfare Division on duty 
calling for the rank of captain only. Then 
he issued an order directing all officers 
to stop speaking for publication on Navy 
policy matters, If anyone still wanted to 
discuss the controversy, Matthews ad- 
vised him to send his views to head- 
quarters, where they would be “used in 
support of the integrity and efficiency of 
the naval service.” 

If the patient failed to respond to these 
relatively gentle remedies, Secretary 
Johnson could be expected to move in 
later with some shock treatment. 


CRIME: 


Brushed Crumb 


To his partners in a Brooklyn service 
station, Philip (“Little Farfel”) Cohen 
was an “obnoxious person” who wore 
flashy clothes and gaudy jewelry al 
though his income from the station was 
only $65 a week. The partners had taken 
Cohen in only because one of them knew 
him as a boy. They did not know (the; 
later explained to police) that since boy- 
hood “Little Farfel’—Yiddish for “little 
crumb”—had become more than just ob- 
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noxious: that he was an ex-convict and 
a killer, a onetime leading member of 
Murder, Inc., the infamous and business- 
like mob that held Manhattan’s garment 
industry in a reign of murder, extortion, 
and torture in the 1930s. 

An accomplished triggerman and a 
good executive, the stocky, red-haired 
Cohen had been the man closest to 
Murder, Inc.,’s ruthless leader, Louis 
(“Lepke”) Buchalter. He would order a 
man “taken for a ride” as nonchalantly 
as most men order breakfast. Cohen was 
indicted for the same murder for which 
Lepke was finally convicted and sent to 
the chair in 1944. Cohen took a ten-year 
sentence on a narcotics charge rather 
than turn state’s evidence against his 
chief. 

Other things Cohen’s gas-station part- 
ners didn’t know were even more im- 
portant—that he had joined them just to 
get his name on a legitimate payroll and 
that since his release from prison last 
year he had revived the shakedown 
tactics of Murder, Inc., and set himself 
up as boss of a mob of his own. Estab- 
lished in dual headquarters in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, Cohen’s gang specialized 
in shaking down bookmakers throughout 
New York. Its take of bookie profits was 
believed to run as high as 60 per cent on 
a “give-or-else” basis. Little Farfel’s very 
name was said to send shivers down the 
spines of book operators. 

Last week Cohen’s new project came 
to an ironic end, for him at least. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Koch of Valley Stream, 
N.Y., found his body, still warm, 
sprawled on the roadway. Three bullets 
were in his head and three in his back. 
Someone as coldblooded as he had taken 
“Little Farfel” for his last ride. Police 
were inclined to believe that big-time 
bookmakers, tired of being shaken down 
for tribute, had done the job. 

This week police found Cohen’s car 
abandoned on a road 5 miles from Valley 
Stream. A dark stain on the front seat 
indicated that he had been murdered in 
orthodox gangland style by a killer sit- 
ting behind him. 


Death in a TV Shop 


When Bill (“Tiger”) Gusson, 28, a 
thief whose specialty was lifting tele- 
vision sets, set forth with three confed- 
erates to break into a shop in Brookline, 
Mass., last week, he had a strong feeling 
all was not well. To insure a quick get- 
away he parked a truck directly behind 
the store, leaving the key in the ignition. 

Patrolman John Griffin happened on 
the truck, saw the key, and removed it 
“tor safekeeping.” The burglars’ lookout 
man spotted the officer and, as the police 
later reconstructed it, slipped back into 
the shop and told the others there had 
been a tip-oft. Gusson’s fellow thugs fixed 
on him as the stool pigeon and killed him. 
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COMMUNISTS: 


Titoism Muscles In 


The red bunting gleamed. The slogans 
on banners draped from the balconies 
loudly called for action. And the fervid 
oratory shouted defiance of capitalism. 
But the Communist Party U.S.A., as it 
celebrated its 30th anniversary in Madi- 
son Square Garden last week, was a dis- 
mal little band. 

Rant though the party leaders might, 
they could not lift up the spirits of the 
faithful who had trickled into the huge 
amphitheater. The mobs which once 
crammed the Garden 22,000 strong and 
blocked New York traffic in overflow 
meetings had dwindled down to a meager 
13,000. The cheers which once rattled 
the bank of suspended loudspeakers were 
now disheartened and automatic. 

The nature of the crowd had changed, 
too. Gone were the tweedy, crew-cut 
young men and eager girls of the party’s 
palmier days. Now, the scattered seat 
holders were mostly hard-faced women 
and formless men. The leaders them- 
selves looked and acted like discouraged 
small businessmen, worried about the 
month’s take. 

Low Ebb: The Communist Party had 
more than a month’s take to worry about. 
In four years, it had slumped from a small 
but dynamic force in American politics to 
a rigorously constricted sect of political 
malcontents, disastrously wedded to 
Stalin’s foreign policy. Its leaders were on 
trial for conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. The organized onslaught of anti- 
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Communists in the labor movement had 
robbed it of a dominant position in the 
CIO. As union after union booted out its 
Communist leaders, the party lost prestige 
and—vastly more important—patronage. 
Today, the few unions they still dominate 
face. expulsion from the CIO. 

The Communists staked much on Henry 
Wallace, but their bear embrace crushed 
the Progressive Party. Wallace himself 
never quite recovered from the blow to 
his pride, retiring to the isolation of his 
South Salem, N. Y., farm and to his chick- 
ens, Last week he refused to come out of 
retirement to run for the Senate as the 
American Labor Party’s nominee. Recent- 
ly, he committed the most unforgivable 
sin in the Communist book by advocating 
civil rights for the Trotskyist fringe. 

A group of onetime party-liners led by 
Eugene Connolly had challenged Com- 
munist control of the ALP itself in an 
unprecedented primary fight. 

Internally, the party had been suffering 
from stomach flutters ever since 1945 
when its general secretary Earl Browder 
was fired by Kremlin directive. A large- 
scale purge emptied the party of pro- 
Browder elements, but it also shook off 
many of the fellow travelers who had con- 
tributed heavily to the party’s influence— 
not to mention its coffers. 

The detection of fellow travelers, which 
began with the Browder purge, has been 
accelerated by other, and more devastat- 
ing, Soviet policies. The brief period in 
which the Politburo openly flaunted its 
own brand of anti-Semitism robbed the 
American party of one of its best selling 
points among Jewish members and 
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His body marked the spot where Cohen’s career came to no good end 
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peripheral supporters. Exposure of the 
Kremlin's calculated anti-Jewish policies 
( Newsweek, April 4) undercut the Com- 
munist argument that whatever else might 
be wrong about Russia, it treated Jews 
and other minorities well. Efforts by Com- 
munist propagandists to counter the facts 
were hysterical but unavailing. 

Rebellion: Among the intellectuals— 
the writers, scientists, and professors 
whose names appeared regularly as spon- 
sors of party-front groups—the Commu- 
nists were able to hold their ground until 
the Soviet Union began cramming the 
party line down the throat of science. 
“But now,” according to The New York 
Post columnist Murray Kempton, “the 
intellectuals are leaving too—and for their 
customary dehumanized reasons. 

“More and more men,” Kempton de- 
clared, “who could apologize for the 
Bolshevism of the Balkans are outraged 
by the Bolshevism of biology. Harvard 
astronomer Harlow Shapley, who let Jan 
Masaryk’s death go unremarked by a per- 
sonal protest, has publicly gagged at 
Soviet insistence that Russian astronomers 
tread the mystic measures of Marxist 
Leninist dialectic.” 

Other intellectuals who at one time 
strung along with the Communists be- 
cause they “fight for the things we're 
fighting for” found a refuge with left-of- 
center liberals in the New Dealing Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action. And ADA’s 
entré to the White House, as well as its 
success in winning over six senators and 
30 congressmen, gave the organization 
the kind of alluring prestige which party 
fronts once possessed. 

As if this were not enough, the Com- 
munists suffered painfully from the Tito- 
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Stalin rift. Marshal Tito was their darling, 
almost a creation of their propaganda. 
Around him and the brave little Yugo- 
slavs they had built an inspiring, dollar- 
gathering myth of world Communism 
easily triumphant. When Tito and Stalin 
broke up, the myth boomeranged. Pro- 
Titoists were forced to reject their hero 
or discard the Communist Party. And the 
movement among peripheral Communists 
was to side with the Yugoslav leader. 

Party-line stalwarts like Louis Adamic, 
Prof. Jerome Davis, and Prof. Kirtley 
Mather of Harvard, who recently made a 
pilgrimage to Belgrade, returned with 
firsthand denials of Moscow charges that 
the marshal has become a little Hitler. 
Jo Davidson, joiner and leader of innu- 
merable party fronts, was in Belgrade to 
sculpt a head of the Yugoslav chief. Eng- 
land’s pro-Stalin M.P., Konni Zilliacus, 
also dined with Tito, both physically and 
spiritually. And Tito’s threat to set up his 
own Communist International caused 
serious tremors. There have been other 
anti-Stalinist worldwide Communist move- 
ments, such as Leon Trotsky’s Fourth In- 
ternational, but this is the first rival 
which is backed by the power and pres- 
tige of a Communist state. 

Red Sunset: Last week, at the Madi- 
son Square Garden rally, the Communist 
Party was down to bedrock. It still held 
on to an estimated 60,000 members, but 
they were part of a disintegrating army. 
Even on issues, it was short rationed. At 
any other time, the Peekskill riots would 
have won them a host of new converts. 
Now, though they called it the “biggest 
victory against Fascism in American his- 
tory,” the boast had a hollow ring. 

With little left but the Negro issue, 
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Browder was fired, but two friends of the family, Davidson and Wallace, were slipping away on their own 


they pulled all the stops on that. Day 
after day, The Daily Worker's pages 
played up every incident of Jim Crow. 
The Garden meeting, supposedly de- 
voted to large questions, centered on 
the reelection campaign of New York 
City’s only Negro councilman, the Com- 
munist Benjamin J. Davis. All the party’s 
energies were devoted to putting him 
back in the council; all the party’s talent 
for hate was centered on his Republi- 
can-Democratic-Liberal opponent, Ear! 
Brown, a Life magazine reporter. The 
Communists called him an “Uncle Tom” 
and a “traitor to his race” because he 
challenged their claim to Negro leader- 
ship. If Brown defeats Davis, the Com- 
munists will have reached their lowest 
point since the late ’20s. 

For the Communist leadership, there 
was only one red ray in the sunset last 
week. Earl Browder was fired by the 
Soviet book trust as its representative 
here. This was good news for Eugene 
Dennis and the other members of the 
American “Politburo,” but it also meant 
that the Soviet Union had completel 
rejected the possibility of a quick end to 
the cold war. Since a Soviet foreign- 
policy change is the only instrumentality 
which can alter Communist fortunes in 
this country, the party seemed to have no 
chance for salvation short of a second 
coming of Lenin. 





Ernest K. LinpDiey, whose col- 
umn usually appears in this de- 
partment, is ill. Washington Tides 
will be resumed upon Mr. Lindley’s 
recovery. 
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Pittsburgh Comes Out of the Smog 


Pittsburgh, steel capital of the world, 
was in the shadow of major new labor 
disputes this week. But while strikes 
might come or go, the city was well on its 
way toward a remarkable rebirth. The 
continuing Pittsburgh story is the many- 
sided program now under way to turn a 
nineteenth-century milltown into a twen- 
tieth-century industrial metropolis by 
methods that may set a pattern for other 
cities wrestling with the problems of 
overgrowth, Associate Editor Harold 
Isaacs sniffed the new atmosphere in the 
onetime smoky city last week and came 
back with this report: 


Even in the midst of the wartime pro- 
duction boom, leaders of industry in 
Pittsburgh were disquieted by what they 
saw ahead. The country’s oldest and 
greatest center of heavy industry seemed 
to be heading up a blind alley. With the 
phenomenal industrial growth of the 
South and West, the national steel picture 
was changing. Freight-rate problems, the 
pressure to decentralize manufacturing, 
the rise of other steel centers closer to 
growing markets, all spelled changes to 
come, 

But, even more than this, Pittsburgh 
was old and cramped, the birthplace of 
greatness that had been outgrown. Social 
scientists politely called the city “ma- 
ture,” but the harsher truth was that 
growth had ceased. This infirmity, like 
hardening of the arteries, affected the en- 
tire life of the city. It had to do with traf- 
fic choking the haphazard, hill-blocked 
streets, with inadequate, obsolete office 
space, decrepit housing, polluted rivers, 
and the omnipresent smoke and dirt that 
discouraged people from coming to Pitts- 
burgh to live. 

It all made for a mood as bleak as its 
skies at the war’s end. Some of the big- 
gest companies gave thought to moving 
out. Postwar planners hesitated to give 
the green light to expansion projects out 
of fear that the city was through. 

Now, four years later, the picture has 
radically changed. Pittsburgh is boom- 
ing. It proudly shows itself off to visitors, 
no longer the smoky city or the tired mill- 
town, but an industrial metropolis with 
a new bounce, with clear skies above it 
and a brand-new spirit below, a cen- 
tenarian with new juice in its glands, out 
to show the world there is plenty of life 
in the old place yet. 

New Look: For one thing, Pittsburgh 
has come out from under its smog. Pitts- 
burghers are literally seeing things in a 
new light, and there is plenty new to see. 
Substantial success in a smoke-control 
program has been only one striking fea- 
ture in the great Pittsburgh uplift since 
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the end of the war. Other major items 
include: 

> The basing-point decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which threatened Pitts- 
burgh steel’s competitive position as 
regards freight rates, may have tumed 
out to be a blessing in disguise. Steel 
users have begun to come to the area to 
be close to their sources of supply. Con- 
tinental Can, General Motors, Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel, and some 50 other com- 
panies have moved to establish plants in 
the region. 

> Expansion projects of scores of com- 
panies now in progress or actively 
planned come to the huge projected total 
of $950,000,000. 

P United States Steel and the ‘Mellons 
are putting up a 39-story building on 
William Penn Place which both will oc- 
cupy. Opposite, on a $4,000,000 tract 
donated by the Mellons, there will be a 
park sitting on top of a five-story under- 
ground garage. Down the street where 
the Nixon Theater now stands, Alu- 
minum Co. of America is going to put 
up a unique, aluminum-faced 30-story 
skyscraper. 

> The major face-lifting project in Pitts- 
burgh’s famous downtown “Golden Tri- 





angle” is the conversion of the Point, 
now scrubby with freight yards and 
warehouses, into Point Park. Adjoining 
it in a huge 23-acre development, a 
group of seven 20-story office buildings 
will go up. A deal for the first three, in- 
volving about $50,000,000, is pending 
with Equitable Life Assurance. 

P A $100,000,000 road project is push- 
ing the Penn-Lincoln Parkway right 
through the city, promising to end much 
of the traffic nightmare. A Parking Au- 
thority is also working to end chaos in the 
streets. 

> Completion of the Conemaugh Dam 
will soon round out Federal flood-control 
systems that will lower flood stage at 
Pittsburgh by 10 feet. A ‘superprogram 
for cleaning up the pollution in the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela Rivers is now 
actively in the works. A Greater Pitts- 
burgh Airport is nearly finished. 

> Some 5,000 new housing units are on 
the way, the first of a contemplated total 
of 15,000, with other plans in the offing 
for extensive use of Federal aid in slum 
clearance. 

Mellon’s Touch: Many reasons and 
many men have contributed to this 
transformation. But the key reason lies 
with Pittsburgh’s key man, Richard K. 
Mellon, present head of the great Mellon 
empire of banking, aluminum, oil, coal, 
and chemicals, ramifying from _Pitts- 
burgh to all parts of the world. The Car- 
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Under its new light, Pittsburgh displays unsuspected beauties 
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negies, Fricks, and Schwabs left Pitts- 
burgh. Unlike them, Richard Mellon has 
remained there (41-year-old Jack Heinz, 
head of the 57-variety food empire, is 
the only other major Pittsburgh heir who 
has stuck to the city where the family 
fortune was made). 

Mellon, now a soft-spoken man of 50, 
bears no resemblance to the hard-bitten 
stereotype associated with the making 
of the great American fortunes. He has 
told how his father, R. B. Mellon, drove 
him around New York when he was a 
boy, pointed out all the mansions of the 
ex-Pittsburghers, and advised: “Live 
where you work, work where you live.” 
He has taken that advice seriously and as 
a result has played a unique role in the 
city’s affairs. 

Dick Mellon—as everybody in Pitts- 
burgh calls him, at least when he’s not 
around—is no button-pushing high-pres- 
sure man. Over his aides and associates 
alike he seems to exercise leadership 
through discussion and assent, through 
suggestion and persuasion. Despite his 
great economic power, it was more by 
these means and methods, and under the 
impetus of his strong feeling for the city 
of his birth, that Richard Mellon sparked 
the program that is revivifying Pitts- 
burgh. 

In 1943, while he was serving in uni- 
form as director of Selective Service in 
the state, Mellon warmly approved a 
plan brought to him by one of his own 
aides, onetime New Deal planner Wal- 
lace’ Richards, for an over-all attack on 
Pittsburgh’s problems. Out of the Rich- 
ards idea, with Mellon’s blessing and 
with the immediate backing of a group 
of key Pittsburgh industrialists and 
businessmen, emerged the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. 

The conference stepped on no toes; 
it embarked upon no ultravisionary proj- 
ects, It proposed to plan what could 
actually be done and, after completing 
the plans, to delegate their execution to 
existing agencies in Pittsburgh and in 
Allegheny County. It brought together 
men in business and in politics. It ironed 
out differences. It found private funds to 
finance surveys and studies. It acted, as 
Mellon himself acts, as a catalytic agent. 
Under Park Martin, a veteran Allegheny 
County planner, it was soon making 
things whistle. 

Civie Enterprisers All: A remark- 
able result was to bring into the field of 
civic enterprise some of the biggest, 
ablest, and most energetic men in the 
Pittsburgh business world. The Du- 
quesne Club, where so much of the city’s 
business is done, buzzed with public 
spirit. The Chamber of Commerce, for- 
merly all but moribund, went to work 
first under William McFall, a_ banker, 
and now under Joseph Oliver of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., to 
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Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Mayor Lawrence carries the ball 


sell Pittsburgh to Pittsburghers, and then 
to the rest of the country. 

The city’s business leaders, among 
them Jack Heinz, George Love and 
James Hillman (coal), Gwilym Price 
(Westinghouse), Robert Downie (bank- 
er), A. Van Buskirk (Mellon interests) 
and Edgar Kaufmann (merchant), were 
joined: by new and strong personalities 
who came to Pittsburgh after the war, 
Admiral Ben Moreell, new president of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, new president of Kop- 
pers Co. 

One of Moreell’s first acts on taking 
office was to adopt a rule that all J. & L. 
executives would be expected to join in 
at least one major civic project. “Why,” 
said a Pittsburgh executive dryly, “you're 
simply not in the swim here now if 
you're not a civic enterpriser.” 

This meant that the committees which 
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“Dick” Mellon is the key man 





sat around tables to push civic projects 
were composed not of impotent enthusi- 
asts but of top men accustomed to getting 
things done. For many of them it was a 
new experience, different from the prac- 
tice of nominally belonging to commit- 
tees or contributing to good causes. Some 
have discovered that civic enterprise can 
be fun. Others have also been led to con- 
sider a little thoughtfully that the chang- 
ing times have placed them in a position 
where the broadest kind of self-interest 
has merged with new demands of social 
responsibility. 

“It is a little bit,” said one of the lead- 
ers of this group, “like the renaissance, 
which was an awakening from medieval 
conditions. What we were up against was 
a blighted industrial community, a condi- 
tion in which vigorous minds could, with 
new outlooks, create a whole new civic 
philosophy. We've gone through many 
changes. This is another and its effects 
will be permanent.” 

The Big Money in Pittsburgh is Repub- 
lican. The Big Electorate is Democratic. 
It went that way with Roosevelt in 1932 
and has stayed that way ever since. The 
state is Republican under Gov. James 
Duff, a Pittsburgher himself. Mayor 
David Lawrence, Democratic head of the 
city since 1945, is an old Democratic 
machine man, national committeeman, 
and a Truman supporter from way back. 
His opposite number in the county, John 
J. Kane, also was one of the original sup- 
porters of Harry Truman for the vice 
presidency in 1944, 

Marriage of Convenience: Law- 
rence, who has had his ups and downs in 
state affairs, has thrown himself with 
great energy into the redevelopment pro- 
gram. Last week he survived by a squeak 
a primary fight in which his opponent 
tried to make hay out of the high cost of 
smoke control and Lawrence’s “sellout to 
the interests,” but his reelection in No- 
vember seemed assured. Lawrence has 
made it his ambition to stamp his name 
on the great Pittsburgh revival and is 
given universal credit for doing a first- 
class, nonpartisan job. Behind him, the 
whole Democratic Party machine, sup- 
ported by the CIO unions, is going along. 
“It means jobs and dough for everybody,” 
explained a South Side politician. “It’s a 
marriage of convenience in which no- 
body’s getting rooked.” 

This alliance, cutting across political 
lines and across the social tracks, was, in 
terms of Pittsburgh’s future as a city, a 
striking example of what constructive 
self-interest and intelligent public spirit 
could do. The projects under way or in 
prospect involve Federal, state, county, 
and city funds and large private financ- 
ing. They have brought competitors to- 
gether for common purposes and have 
already in a short space of time per- 
formed minor miracles. 

Of these the greatest so far and the 
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A contest in which everybody wins 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tuere’s A REASON for the pattern in 
which this farmer is plowing his land. 
Known as contour plowing, it will 
help prevent rainfall from pouring 
down his slopes, carrying with it the 
fertile topsoil—America’s richest heri- 
tage—the basis of our civilization and 
freedom and future hope. 

Under the leadership of state Soil 
Conservation Committees, thousands 
of farmers are furthering practices that 
will save and build up America’s pre- 
cious topsoil—an alarming third of 
which already has gone down the rivers 
and streams to the sea. 


Goodyear—whose research has de- 


veloped so many products to make the 
American farmer’s work easier and 
more efficient—is supporting this pro- 
gram. Again this year—in the eight 
states comprising Soil Conservation 
Region 3—the company is offering 
awards for outstanding achievement 
in combating land waste. 


Naturally, not every farmer can re- 
ceive one of these Goodyear awards— 
but everybody wins, including you. For 
the objective of the program and con- 
test is a more productive soil—the 
cornerstone of a strong America to 
which a world looks for leadership 
in the fight against hunger and want. 


As a special contribution to help spread 
knowledge of modern soil-saving prac- 
tices, Goodyear has produced the color 
film “My Country,” from which the 
above scene was taken. This film is 


available for showing on request. 
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Of Topmost Choice 


OLD TAYLOR is the registered 
trademark of a Kentucky 
straight bourbon so fine it long 
has been recognized as “of top- 
most choice.” OLD TAYLOR > 
comes to you at 100 proof—a 
rich,mellow, full-bodied bourbon 
to beserved with pride right from 
the bottle. 
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most visible has been the victory over 
smoke. In less than two years the city 
of Pittsburgh alone (county smoke con- 
trol is only now getting under way) has 
cut the famous smoke pall by half. The 
result has been a revelation to the city’s 
dwellers. They are discovering unsus- 
pected beauties in the hilly vistas, a crude 
grandeur in the city of steel, a surprising 
amount of leafy green. At night the city 
glitters with a new brightness under a 
sky filled with stars and moonlight. The 
current younger generation will be the 
first to have lunar help in the discovery 
of romance. 

Pittsburgh has always had its under- 
worldly glow, the deep orange red of the 
furnaces lighting up the bowl of smoke 
that served for sky. Now, in some meas- 
ure at least, even these are dimmed under 
the visible heavens and _ Pittsburghers 
have gained a new sense of proportion 
from the change. 

As far back as ‘899, Andrew Carnegie, 
who had done as much as any man to fill 
the skies with smoke and grit, advised 
the city to do something about smoke 
control, But it was only a pious injunc- 





Before and after in Pittsburgh: 


tion. It has taken half a century for Pitts- 
burgh to begin freeing itself from the 
stigma of being a city of darkness at 
noon. It became possible only because 
the men of power and position in the 
city had decided it had to be done. 
Their influence put teeth into the 
smoke-control ordinance and overcame 
opposition and resistance from many 
quarters. Industrial coal users in the 
Pittsburgh area have spent an estimated 
$10,000,000 for new equipment and im- 
provements to cut down smoke. Home 
coal users, still extremely numerous in 
the city, have been required to use 
smokeless fuels or hard-coal mixtures, 
which have the disadvantage of costing 
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more. Thousands have converted to gas, 
which makes no smoke at all. 

But at least one-fifth of the smoke that 
hung over Pittsburgh was made by the 
railroads’ steam locomotives. The chief 
line serving Pittsburgh is the Pennsyl- 
vania, which had long had a program 
for converting to Diesel-electric loco- 
motives but up to recently had not 
thought it would make the change quite 
so soon. When enabling legislation was 
up at the state capital in Harrisburg to 
give Pittsburgh power to check the 
smoke menace, the P.R.R. opposed it 
and, in 1945, had an exception inserted 
for the railroads’ benefit. When the 
bill came up again in 1947, the outcome 
was different. 

William Ryder, Pennsy’s crack lobby- 
ist, had started to work against the new 
bill but, so the story goes, a series of 
calls during a single afternoon to then 
P.R.R. President Martin W. Clement 
quickly changed Pennsy’s mind. The 
callers were the top men in Pittsburgh 
industry and finance, all of them notable 
for their powers of persuasion. At the end 
of the day, Clements called Richard 


SPECIAL REPORT 


burgh’s dingy Penn Station a scrubbing. 

The success of control is on the record. 
Weather Bureau figures show that total 
smoke has been reduced by 45 per cent 
and heavy smoke by 42 per cent. In 
August this year the bureau recorded 337 
hours clear, 344 hours of light smoke, 
54 hours of moderate smoke, and only 
nine hours of heavy smoke. 

The change this has made in the life 
of all Pittsburghers, from the well-to-do 
suburb of Mount Lebanon to the hills of 
the South Side, is incalculable. Laundry 
doesn’t dirty on the line—at least it dirties 
less than ever before—and all the people 
are breathing more deeply and approach- 
ing their day-to-day problems with an 
increased sense that better things, some- 
how, can get done. This mood is still the 
prime ingredient in the effort to make 
over Pittsburgh. 

It has given the ordinary Pittsburgher 
more faith than he had until recently 
that the face-lifting program was more 
than newspaper talk. After all, many 
Pittsburghers, deep under the grime and 
the grit, had always an affectionate loyal- 
ty to their dirty old town long before the 
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Here’s how the local press keeps tabs on the progress of smoke control 


Mellon, lying in a hospital with an in- 
jured toe, and told him that Pennsy 
would go along. Ryder was called off; 
the bill passed in a week, and Pittsburgh 
went all-out after its smoke. 

Once P.R.R. had decided to go along, 
it, too, went all-out. The prospective 
conversion from steam to Diesel was 
speeded up. By this summer the Penn- 
sylvania and the ten other lines in the 
Pittsburgh area had spent $100,000,000 
on the program, 363 Diesels were in serv- 
ice, and surviving steam locomotives 
were subject to rigid regulation and in- 
spection. P.R.R. sent a new vice presi- 
dent to Pittsburgh who entered into the 
spirit of the thing by even giving Pitts- 


city’s leaders began to see the light. But 
the people, who wanted to be shown, are 
being shown, and when they’re called 
upon, they pitch in. Only a week ago 
Jones & Laughlin workers, to the surprise 
of skeptics, cleared whole sections of 
Carson Street, fronting the plant, of 
parked cars, to free it for the first thor- 
ough cleaning since President Roosevelt 
visited the neighborhood in the 1940 
campaign. It was going to take time, but 
there was no doubt at all that the city’s 
face was being lifted, and with it, behind 
and beyond transitory strike struggles, 
the spirits of the whole population were 
being lifted, too. Pittsburgh was coming 


back. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Slash Sets Off a Chain Reaction 


Britain’s long bright summer was end- 
ing this Sunday, Sept. 18. The air held 
the first pinch of autumn. The skies were 
cloudy. Huddled around their radios at 
9:15 that evening, as they lit the first 
fires of the season, Britons heard the 
measured voice of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
speaking from 10 Downing Street, as a 
wintry wind of reality. For the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told them what 
sort of blood, sweat, toil, and tears were 
required to win the peace. 

What Cripps had to say was the best- 
kept secret of the economic war. He had 
given no public hint in Washington last 
week even as spokesmen for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund were saying 


that dollar-deficit nations “cannot afford 
to forgo any suitable instrument, in- 
cluding any necessary exchange adjust- 
ment, that could expand their dollar ex- 
ports.” He had remained noncommittal 
when Eugene R. Black, the International 
Bank’s new president, bluntly declared: 
“I fail to see how it [devaluation] can be 
avoided.” But the usually austere Chan- 
cellor had beamed inscrutably on land- 
ing at London Airport Sept. 17. 

After conferring with Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee that evening and with 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden 
the next day, Cripps broke the news over 
the BBC: The British pound was being 
devalued from $4.03 to $2.80. The rea- 


son: “Our present . . . dollar difficulties 
are, we believe, otherwise insoluble.” 

It was as a kindly schoolmaster that 
Cripps spoke. But his lecture on eco- 
nomic ABC’s was stern: To “reduce th« 
dollar value of sterling” (he didn’t us: 
the word “devaluation”) was “the onl) 
way out.” Only thus could Britain earn 
the dollars without which it must face a 
gravely lowered standard of living and 
heavy unemployment. For the time be- 
ing, only bread and flour prices would go 
up (a big loaf from 4% pence to 6 
pence), thus raising the cost-of-living 
index 1 per cent. Unless wages and 
profits were held steady, Britain’s sacri- 
fices would be thrown away. 

Lest his listeners feel that Britain had 
been forced to devalue by American pres- 
sure, Cripps announced that it had made 
up its own mind before he and Ernest 
Bevin sailed for Washington in late 





Significance of the Devaluation of the Pound 


The causes of devaluation and its ef- 
fects involved all the complexities—and 
the vocabulary—of international finance. 
Here is what it means: 

Cenfidence: Cripps had to devalue 
because most of the financial world 
thought he would be forced to do so and 
it acted accordingly. There was a run on 
the pound like a run on a bank. Debtors 
had held off paying bills in Britain; pur- 
chasers delayed buying _ sterling-area 
goods; anyone who could, converted his 
pounds into dollars or other hard cur- 
rencies. This “short” interest in the pound 
may have amounted to $500,000,000. 

Devaluation should reverse this proc- 
ess. For a time, at least, gold and dollars 
should flow into the central reserves of 
the sterling area, which are held in Lon- 
don. Devaluing to the unexpectedly low 
level of $2.80 should accelerate the flow. 

That elusive thing called “confidence” 
will thus be restored to the pound in the 
sense that it will no longer be a currency 
people want to get rid of. And the restora- 
tion of confidence is necessary before 
lritain can reap any benefits from de- 
valuation. 

Trade: For the immediate future, 
British sales in the United States will pro- 
duce approximately 30 per cent fewer 
dollars—the percentage by which the 
pound was devalued. That also will 
make some British goods 30 per cent 
cheaper in dollars. On others, such as 
Scotch whisky, where duties and taxes 
are very high, the differences can’t be 
more than 30 to 50 cents. A British car 
priced at $1,800 might be cut by about 
$500, thus falling below the price of the 
cheapest standard American cars. On 
some raw materials like rubber, where 
the price differential between the natural 
and synthetic product is only a few cents, 
the natural product from British Malaya 
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may gain a decisive price advantage. 

All over the world American goods will 
feel the competition of devalued British 
products. Other European countries are 
devaluing their own currencies to meet 
the new British prices and this will in- 
crease competition with American goods. 
On the other hand, devaluation of the 
dollar to readjust the balance seems out 
of the question for a long time to come. 

The British expect this great improve- 
ment in their competitive position will 
more than offset the immediate loss in 
dollar returns. Devaluation was also a 
confession that improved efficiency and 
harder work were too long and difficult a 
process to make British goods competitive 
in time to surmount the current crisis. 


Lancaster — London ‘Express 
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“Dear Lady Littlehampton, how 
can I make it clear to you that 
even if the pound is devalued your 
overdraft will remain, practically 
speaking, just as large as ever?” 











For the food and raw materials the 
British buy in dollar markets, they will 
be obliged to pay 43 per cent more. 
That is—to every $2.80 pound the British 
must now add another $1.20 to get the 
$4 worth of goods one pound previously 
purchased. Economists: calculate that 
these higher costs for dollar materials 
will in turn cause a rise in the British 
cost of living of at least 5 and perhaps 
high as 8 per cent—despite Cripps’s state- 
ment it would go up only 1 per cent. 

Cests: The political problem will be 
to pass these higher costs on to the work- 
ers. If wages are raised to compensate 
for the higher cost of living, or if sub- 
sidies are increased, then the competitive 
advantage gained by devaluation will be 
lost. The government will probably also 
have to cut its internal expenditures, thus, 
in effect, cutting social expenditures. The 
London Economist commented: “To pro- 
duce any benefit, devaluation would still 
have to be accompanied by every form of 
retrenchment, every measure to cut costs 
and to resist further wage inflation . . .” 

The higher cost of raw materials from 
dollar areas will improve the competi- 
tive position of raw materials Britain buys 
from its own sterling area. Up until now 
the latter have generally been higher- 
priced than dollar-area raw materials. 
One effect therefore may be to stimulate 
development of British colonial territorics. 
Another may be to produce some unem- 
ployment in Britain as the high price of 
irreplaceable dollar raw materials causes 
some firms to shut down. 

The London stock exchange _ has 
already to some extent discounted de- 
valuation. Stocks of gold-mining firms and 
of companies doing a big dollar trade 
have already increased by as much as 25 
per cent. Likewise, British Government 
bonds have fallen considerably. 
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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE with its famous statues and fountains. BOOKSTALLS on the Seine. Shopping’s fun: in the smart shops 


Theatres, restaurants, cafés, museums invite you. Time flies by! of Rue de la Paix, Rue St. Honoré, or browsing at the flea market! 





FALL is Fine in FRANCE 





EIFFEL TOWER VIEW shows the Seine, 


the Trocadero and the Chaillot Palace be- 


yond, View from Tower's top is lovely. 








For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc. write Dept. W9, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Publi 
Works, Transportation and Tourism 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 











The Loveliest Time of Year for Your Holiday 
In the autumn, France is at her best. Weather is superb, reservations are easier 
and better, interesting activities are in full swing. There are new shows, exhibits, 
“openings.” The dollar goes far these days, in living, in travel, in shopping. French 
food again sustains its centuries’-old reputation. There is no “‘out-of-season”’ in 
France for somewhere there is always much to do. In October, for instance, after 
Paris. there’s the South of France: the various provinces, the Cote d’ Azur. Later 


winter sports in Alps, Pyrenees—or mountains: but an hour from the Riviera. 





ad ar ‘ 
SOUTH OF FRANCE: the harbor, Cannes. CARROUSEL in the historic Tuileries Gar- 
There’s every sport. under the Riviera’s dens. the Louvre, right. The breath-taking 
sun. Evenings dancing or at the Casino. beauties of Paris are never ending, varied. 


UNDERSTANDING... THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 














FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 


the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 


sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff | 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair, Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


. Gives you 
HANDSOMER 
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SEE the difference in your hair! Now see 

how much neater, handsomer your hair | 
looks —set to stay that way all da vy! No 
“patent-leather” shine. Vitalis contains no 
greasy liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural 
vegetable oil. For a scalp that feels.its best 

and hair that /ooks its best, get “Live-Action” 
Vitalis at any drug counter or at your barber 


shop. 
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basic ingredients for a 
flaky scalp. Vite alis S — 
lates scalp, prevents y 
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Product of 
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and the 
60-Second Workout 





INTERNATIONAL 





August. In fact, he had tipped off the 
United States and Canada on the first 
day of the Washington talks. Whereas 
he had told Commons on July 6 that he 
had “not the slightest intention” of de- 
valuing, he had changed his mind be- 
cause of Bevin’s argument that otherwise 
America’s political and economic help 
would slip away and because of the long 
worldwide sit-down strike against the 
pound. 

As surprising as Cripps’s reversal was 
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Health Minister Aneurin Bevan) favored 
a November election. Up to now this 
group has been firmly opposed by a bloc 
led by right-wingers Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee and Herbert Morrison. 
the party’s political strategist. They have 
stressed labor’s responsibility to finish up 
its legislative program (including nation- 
alization of steel) and wait until spring 
for the election. 

Devaluation complicated the calcula- 
tions of both groups. The rise in the cost 
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A London gibe at the dollar talks: “ 


the extent of the devaluation. Amounting 
to 30.5 per cent, it reduced the pound 
below rates on the world’s free money 
markets. But Cripps announced that it 
was better to devalue too much, to a 
rate that could be held, than too little. 
The British action was followed by 
devaluation news from Ireland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, South Africa, 
Egypt, Israel, India, Burma, Australia, 
New Zealand, Ceylon, Sweden, and Can- 
ada. In a typically equivocal move, the 
French “liberated” the franc and grum- 
bled about the “sudden” British action. 
The mass monetary strip-tease spread 
financial confusion around the world. 


Election Dilemma 


With devaluation of the pound, cabled 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK'S London bureau, Britain’s No. 1 
political question was suddenly posed: 
Would the Labor government stage a 
November election before the voters 
knew the price they must pay? The can- 
niest M.P.’s had already. mapped extend- 
ed tours of their constituencies before 
Parliament reassembles Oct. 18. 

In the Cabinet and Parliament a large 
and mainly left-wing group (led by 





Illingworth— London Daily Mail 


When America takes over the Empire” 


of living might lose Labor votes this 
autumn; on the other hand, things might 
be still worse if the government waited 
until spring. 

The decision must be made soon. The 
government must give three weeks’ no- 
tice of the election, and the last date on 
which an autumn election would be prac- 
ticable, in -view of the weather and other 
considerations, is probably Nov. 10. 


ATLANTIC NATIONS: 


Mobilization for Defense 


Behind closed doors and drawn blinds, 
eleven foreign ministers and an envoy 
of the North Atlantic Pact countries met 
for an hour in a backstage room at the 
Interdepartmental Auditorium in Wash- 
ington last week. When they emerged. 
they had established the North Atlantic 
Council and set up an organization tor 
the defense of the West. Main features: 
> Five regional planning groups will pre- 
pare strategy and draft matériel requisi- 
tions for Western Europe, Northern 
Europe, Southeastern Europe and_ the 
Western Mediterranean, North America, 
and the North Atlantic Ocean. 
> Regional plans and requisitions will be 
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screened by a “standing group” com- 
posed of the United States, United King- 
dom, and France, and forwarded to the 
twelve-nation committee of defense min- 
isters. The United States will participate 
actively in the North American and 
North Atlantic groups, and in the Euro- 
pean groups “as appropriate.” Britain 
will be an active member in all except 
the North American group. 


Significance-- 

When Congress delayed passage of the 
military-aid program, the State Depart- 
ment thought Western Europe. needed 
reassurance and ordered a speed-up of 
the Atlantic organization work. The Big 
Three standing group will now ovei- 
shadow and ultimately abolish the 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. The inclusion of France marks a 
radical change in the thinking of the 
Defense Department. Officers who a year 
ago would not have told the French the 
time of day, because of Communist infil- 
tration in the army, now believe the 
French command has all but liquidated 
that situation and are willing to share 
some military secrets. They admit there is 
some security risk in the inclusion of 
France but do not see how any planning 
of Western European defense can be done 
without the French. 


Man Not Working 


Iceland, the baby of the Atlantic Pact 
nations, sent its representative to only 
one meeting of the working parties dur- 
ing last week’s Washington conferences. 
He said, in effect: “Gentlemen, I have 
no Army, no Navy, and no Minister of 
Defense. I think I go home.” He did. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Lull Before the Storm 


At 1:40 p.m. on Sept. 13, Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky entered Spasso House, the 
American ambassadorial residence in 
Moscow. For an hour, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister traded pleasantries with the 
United States Ambassador, Admiral Alan 
G. Kirk, at a “completely social” lunch- 
eon. After he left, Kirk said the atmos- 
phere had been “cordial and friendly.” 
The visit was followed this Monday by 
an announcement that Russia had agreed 
to have the foreign ministers’ deputies 
again discuss an Austrian peace treaty. 

It was a safe bet that the UN General 
Assembly session, opening at Flushing 
Meadow on Sept. 20, would not be 
“cordial and friendly.” The agenda was 
studded with such thorny issues as dis- 
posal of Italian colonies, status of In- 
donesia and Korea, threats to Greece’s 
independence, atomic-energy control, 
armament reduction and human-rights 
violations by Soviet satellites. 
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THE FAR EAST: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





And Next a Japan Peace Treaty 


While public attention in the Western 
World was concentrated on the pound 
crisis, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson quietly 
agreed in Washington on the most deci- 
sive turn in Anglo-American policy in 
the Far East since the end of the war. 
Their discussions surprisingly centered 
on Japan, and they agreed to forge a 
Japanese peace treaty within a few 
months with or without the participation 
of Russia or China. 

Japan also emerged as the key to a 
projected Pacific security pact. China 





countries, which suspect that, unless pre- 
vented, the American occupation of 
Japan will be permanent and exclusive; 
(2) Britain’s economists insist that Japan 
offers a fertile field for British commer- 
cial expansion but that so long as Ameri- 
can economic help on the present scale 
continues and Japan’s commercial rela- 
tions are controlled by the United States, 
the British will be excluded from the 
Japanese market; (3) Bevin himself 


needs arguments to offset baiting of his 
“pro-American” policy. The Far Eastern 
initiative offers a harmless opportunity 


International 


This shot of a Japanese taking over guard duty in Tokyo symbolizes Japan’s 
fear that a peace treaty would withdraw American troops. 


was completely and finally written off, 
and even Formosa will be allowed to go 
to the Communists by default. Demands 
by India for immediate recognition of a 
Red China were considered. 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, sends the following 
detailed account of how these highly sig- 
nificant changes were worked out behind 
closed doors of the State Department. 


1—Japan 


Normally the British are content to 
leave the initiative in Japanese affairs to 
the United States. But at last week’s con- 
ferences it was Bevin who raised the issue 
of an immediate peace treaty and focused 
the discussions on Japan and related Far 
Eastern problems. 

Diplomatic dispatches from London 
explain this unusual development by 
these factors: (1) The British are under 
increasing pressure from Commonwealth 
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to show Britain’s independence trom 
America. 

American conferees were not unsympa- 
thetic to the British point of view. They, 
too, have been urging a peace treaty 
with Japan since 1947. But, as one of 
them expressed it, before concluding a 
treaty with Japan the State Department 
must first conclude a treaty with the Su- 
preme Commander, General MacArthur. 
To be sure, the general has expressed him- 
sclf in favor of a treaty. But he has been 
reported as favoring placing Japan under 
the protection of the United Nations and 
as believing that the Russians would re- 
spect a treaty permanently neutralizing 
Japan. Acheson promised Bevin that ear- 
nest attempts would now be made to co- 
ordinate divergent views into an official 
United States position. 

The conferees agreed that within the 
shortest possible time (a two- to six- 
month deadline has been mentioned) 
the United States would prepare a draft 
treaty for submission to Britain and that 


subsequent discussions will be conducted 
bilaterally through diplomatic channels, 
each government being free to consult 
other countries of its choice. As soon as 
an agreement on the draft is reached, 
the United States is to issue invitations 
to other Pacific powers, including So- 
viet Russia and China. Both American 
and British experts predict that, as of 
today, neither will accept the American 
invitation or could agree to the type of 
treaty in mind. A treaty without China 
or the Soviets would then be concluded. 

Since Japan is prevented by its own 
constitution from maintaining armed 
forces, the peace treaty must include ar- 
rangements for defense of the islands. 
The United States conferees did not think 
it desirable to insert a clause guarantee- 
ing the maintenance of American bases 
and garrisons. They would prefer a treaty 
clause sanctioning a United States-Japan 
bilateral defense agreement. The British 
appeared to be lukewarm to the idea but 
are likely to go along. 


2—Pacifie Pact 


Some of the conferees thought that 
whether the United States or Britain liked 
it or not, some sort of a Pacific alliance 
would be formed in the near future and 
that it might therefore be wiser to pre- 
pare for that eventuality rather than 
merely discourage all attempts at forming 
a pact. A plan now under discussion in 
the State Department would create a 
Pacific pact in conjunction with the Jap- 
anese peace treaty. Under this the de- 
fense of certain areas could be allotted to 
specific powers. Thus, by a unanimous 
vote of the other Pacific powers, the 
United States could be entrusted with the 
defense of Japan while Britain would be 
responsible for Malaya. This, the authors 
of the plan believe, would be more pala- 
table to public opinion and especially to 
United Nations partisans than a straight 
bilateral defense agreement with Japan. 


3—Formosa 


There was complete agreement that the 
Nationalist forces in China have practical- 
ly disintegrated. Even Chiang Kai-shek’s 
picked troops on Formosa are reported 
heavily infiltrated by Communists, and 
the Reds may soon be able to stage a suc- 
cessful revolution there. The British and 
Americans, in that event, will make no 
effort to aid Chiang and will allow the 
Communists to take over Formosa. 


4—China 


The two governments are not in agree- 
ment on all phases of the China question. 
The British have only now reluctantly 
agreed to join with the Americans in an 
embargo on so-called 1-A strategic mate- 
rials for Communist China, but they con- 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





dumb like | fox eee Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘Velvet Touch"”* 


° ° . operation. H tite for fi ! 
In our humble opinion, the intelligence ey eee 


of Reynard is vastly overrated. 
Why anyone “smart as a fox” 
should park under a vine daily 


from 9 to 5 (no Saturdays) 












figuring, figuring, figuring how 


to snare a set of grapes, escapes us. 





And all that figuring for 
Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 


grapes? When anyone... 
even anyone dumb as a fox... knows 
that whatever the figuring or 
accounting job, Monroe makes 


a machine to handle it! 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its ‘Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*"'VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; sefviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Black Star 


Prone Pedal Pusher: The inventor of the “Veloplat,” exhibited 
in Paris, claims that his machine is faster and less fatiguing 
than ordinary bicycles because it can be ridden lying down. 


tinue to resist American demands for an 
embargo on 1-B commodities, which in- 
clude machinery and certain petroleum 
products. 

The question of recognizing a Chinese 
Communist regime was also taken up. 
Prime Minister Pandit Nehru of India 
has entered the picture with a demand 
for prompt action on recognition. Latest 
New Delhi diplomatic dispatches have 
quoted the Indian Prime Minister as say- 
ing that the Chinese Reds have won the 
admiration of the Asiatic world for their 
brilliant victories, accomplished—appar- 
ently at least—without any outside aid. 
Nehru has informed American and British 
diplomats that India intends to recognize 
the Chinese Communist Government as 
soon as one is formed, and expects to 
regard the new regime as a “comfortable 
neighbor.” The British are inclined to 
side with Nehru’s views, but the Ameri- 
cans intend to take up the subject with 
Nehru when he visits Washington Oct. 11. 

Anglo-American agreement has also 
been reached to dissuade China from 
charging Russia before the United Na- 
tions with responsibility for the Com- 
munist campaign. 


War Lord Wallop 


Conscription agents, who collect a fee 
for delivering unwilling recruits to the 
armies of war lords, have long been 
hated by the Chinese. They are outlawed 
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but they continue nevertheless. Last 
week in Canton a mob kicked, clubbed, 
and beat two of these agents nearly to 
death. Police saved their lives by tying 
ropes around them and dragging them 
through the streets to a hospital. Rioters 
roamed the city, hunting for other agents. 
The incident symbolized the revival of 
war-lordism that marks the present pat- 
tern of the war in China. It was the big- 
gest problem faced by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek on his visit to the west- 
ern province of Szechwan. At Chung- 
king, Chiang won back Gen. Lu Han, the 
Yunnan provincial governor, who had de- 
cl.red his independence from the Na- 
tionalists. But at Chengtu, Chiang had 
less success in rallying the local war 
lords, Liu Wen-hui, Teng Hsi-hou, and 
Pan Wen-hua, who control most of the 
provincial troops in Szechwan. 


FRANCE: 


Laborers in the Vineyard 


“The laborer must drink more than a 
quart [of wine], and the intellectual more 
than a pint each day in order to remain 
in good health.” 

So Dr. Raymond Wissenbach of Paris 
told the congress of the Doctor Friends 
of Wine at Bordeaux last week. There- 
upon the vinous medical men adjourned 
and went to labor in the famous Bor- 
deaux vineyards—to prove their point. 

















CONFERENCES: 


Who Invented Harlotry? 


Politics reared its head amid sex and 
religion at two international conferences 
in Rome last week: 

P Dr. Jerzy Suchanek of Poland told the 
fourth postwar conference of the Inter- 
national Union Against the Venereal Dis- 
eases that prostitution was a capitalist 
phenomenon arising from exploitation of 
the masses, and that the Soviet Union was 
an example of how to “liquidate prosti- 
tution completely.” While Dr. Leon De- 
Keyser of Belgium, a vice president of 
the organization, protested the introduc- 
tion of politics into a health discussion, 
other Western delegates forced Suchanek 
to admit that he had no recent statistics 
on Russia and that prostitution still ex- 
isted in Poland. Dr. Eugene Lepinay of 
Morocco challenged Suchanek’s | state- 
ment that capitalism caused prostitution. 
From his experience in Moroccan towns, 
where professionals and nonprofessionals 
“may be counted in the thousands,” he 
concluded that the major causes in- 
cluded “licentiousness, laziness, and a de- 
sire for the least possible effort.” 

> The 29th International Congress of the 
World Union of Freethinkers split over 
the issue of cooperation with extreme left- 
wingers. “Italian freethinkers cannot con- 
ceive of freedom of thought without the 
action necessary to achieve it,” Ezio Bart- 
alini, an Italian Socialist Deputy, de- 
clared. Charles Smith, president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism, argued: “The parallel 
between the Roman Catholic Church and 
Communism is extensive. [Each] con- 
demns deviation and private opinion and 
seeks to control education completely in 
the sciences as well as in the arts.” 


HUNGARY: 
Rhapsody No. 1 


As if reenacting the Moscow purge 
trials, Hungary’s onetime Interior and 
Foreign Minister, Laszlo Rajk (pro- 
nounced Royk), a Communist for half his 
40 years, last week poured forth a torrent 
of self-denunciation. Standing pokerfaced 
and stoop-shouldered in a Budapest audi- 
torium, he eagerly confessed that he had 
been an anti-Communist spy since 1931. 
He had spied, so he said, for the Hungar- 
ian police, the Nazi Gestapo, and the 
American Office of Strategic Services. He 
had even spied, he insisted, while serving 
in the Spanish Loyalist Army and while 
imprisoned in Vichy concentration camps. 

On trial for his life for treason, the boot- 
maker’s son who had stage-managed the 
purge trials of Hungarian anti-Commu- 
nists in 1947 now told how he had been 
blackmailed in 1945 by American threats 
of unmasking his stool-pigeon past. Ever 
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COLOR CONDITIONING STEPS UP PRODUCTION in 
thousands of industrial plants. By utilizing color and light 
correctly, it helps workers see better, feel better, work better. 
Labor-mancgement relations are improved .. . accident rates 
reduced .. . maintenance costs lowered. 








COLOR CONDITIONING IMPROVES CLASSROOM EFFI- 
CIENCY. School authorities everywhere have found immense 
practical and psychological benefits in this proven painting 
plan. It reduces eyestrain...aids concentration... replaces 
traditional classroom drabness with an agreeable surrounding. 
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COLOR CONDITIONING PROVES ITSELF IN HOSPITALS. 
Patients react more favorably under its cheerful, pleasant 
environment. Efficiency, morale and safety of staff personnel 
increases. Color Conditioning makes the most of the psycho- 
logical benefits of color... in one comprehensive painting plan. 
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DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING STIMULATES MORE SALES. Mr. M. B. 
Amstater, Vice-President, describes Color Conditioning at “Meacham’s,” Fort 
Worth, Texas: “As a woman's fashion store, we have always recognized the 
importance of appropriate color conditioning in relation to feminine appeal. That 
is why we are so pleased over the Du Pont Color Conditioning success we have 
experienced in our new building. We find that the results are on a par with major 
structural changes costing many times the amount invested in Color Conditioning.” 


Du Pont Color Conditioning 


will work for you, too! 


HE butcher, the baker, the 
sees maker .. . yes, 
and the school and hospital super- 
intendent .. . all are finding that 
Du Pont Color Conditioning is 
the scientific way to put color to 
work .. . improving sales, increas- 
ing production, establishing cor- 
rect seeing conditions that relieve 
eyestrain, lower accident rates. 

Regardless of the architecture 
or age of your building, or the 
type of business you conduct, 
Color Conditioning makes a defi- 
nite contribution to more efficient 
operation, higher profits. And it 


does it without increasing the cost 
of maintenance painting! 

A DuPont representative is 
ready to show you the “how” 
and ‘“‘why”’ of this scientific paint- 
ing plan, and to make recommen- 
dations for Color Conditioning 
your building. Naturally, there is 
no charge for this color consulta- 
tion service. Mail coupon below 
for full details. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 





c COLOR CONDITIONING 





| Pe | Finishes Division, Dept. NW-99, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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since then, he confessed, he had plotted 
with American agents, with Joseph Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, and with Marshal Tito to 
assassinate three Hungarian Communist 
leaders and make himself the “Titoist 
Prime Minister.” 

Making Tito as much the unseen de- 
fendant at Budapest as Leon Trotsky had 
been at Moscow, Rajk said that the Yugo- 
slav dictator had planned to invade Hun- 
gary, incite border strife with Bulgaria, 
liquidate the Greek rebels, absorb Al- 
bania, and otherwise “organize an anti- 
Soviet movement in every people’s de- 
mocracy.” In conclusion, he still followed 
the old script by admitting that he was 
wrong and the Kremlin was right. Then 
he sat dowr to let Lt. Gen. Gyérgy 
Palffy and his other self-incriminating 
accomplices take their turns on stage. 


Thank You, Mr. Bones 


The latest joke in Budapest, inspired 
by the self-confessions at Communist 
trials: 

One day the high commissioner ot 
police ordered a detective to learn whether 
a skeleton standing in his office was 
really the skeleton of Attila, the fifth- 
century King of the Huns. The detective 
took away the skeleton. Several days 
later he returned with all that was left— 
a few splinters of bone. 

“The skeleton is really that of Attila,” 
he announced. 

“How did you confirm it?” asked the 
police chief. 

“He confessed,” the detective answered 
proudly. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Keeping Tito Afloat 


Downtown Belgrade was flooded for 
the first time with Moscow-published leaf- 
lets urging the overthrow of Marshal 
Tito’s “Fascist Gestapo clique.” They were 
shoved under doors and into mailboxes 
between midnight and dawn on Sept. 14. 
Throughout Yugoslavia, blared the Mos- 
cow radio, anti-Tito “guerrilla units” were 
taking up arms. The Moscow weekly New 
Times accused Yugoslavia of making a 
secret deal with Greece in 1946 to carve 
up Albania. Premier Enver Hoxha of Al- 
bania charged Yugoslavia as well as 
Greece with “continuous armed provoca- 
tions.” He added that the United States 
was trying to settle the squabble between 
the “dogs” over the Albanian “carcass.” 

But the Cominform’s huffing and puff- 
ing last week made neither Yugoslavia 
nor Greece shiver. On the contrary, 
Mosha Pijade of the Yugoslav Politburo 
called Moscow “ill advised” to “accuse 
Yugoslavia of territorial ambitions against 
Albania at a time when there is a conspir- 
acy afoot to carve up Yugoslavia.” Yugo- 
slavia also set up an Albanian “work bri- 
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gade” of anti-Hoxha refugees, named 
after Koci Xoxe, the Albanian Vice Pre- 
mier who. was executed for Titoism in 
June. Premier Alexander Diomedes of 
Greece warned that, if his nation was 
again invaded by the 8,000 guerrillas who 
escaped to Albania, “it is self-evident that 
she will resort to the elementary right of 
self-detense.” Meanwhile in Washington, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, and Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman agreed on a com- 
mon policy toward the fissionable Balkans. 
Significance-- 

The three Western Powers decided to 
warn Greece against encroaching on Al- 
banian territory. They agreed that Al- 
bania, being hemmed in by hostile Yugo- 
slavia and Greece, does not threaten 
Western interests in the Balkans. Marshal 
Tito is believed capable of overthrowing 
the Hoxha government by fifth-column 
methods. A Greek invasion of Albania at 
this time would only upset the applecart. 
Besides, it would embarrass Yugoslavia, 
which is treatybound to defend Albania, 
and might give other Cominform nations 
an excuse for attacking Greece or Yugo- 
slavia. 

As a short-term policy toward Yugo- 
slavia, the three foreign ministers agreed 
to keep Tito afloat economically and to 
supply him, as far as possible, with raw 
materials and credits. They also decided 
to give Yugoslavia moral support in its 
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resistance to Russia and, should the Rus- 
sian menace become greater, to encourage 
Tito to bring his case before the United 
Nations. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, is Tito to be told now that the West- 
ern Powers will or will not provide him 
with military support in case of a Rus- 
sian invasion. 

As a long-range policy, the United 
States, Britain, and France agree so to 
conduct themselves as to convince Tito 
that he can hope to salvage his shattered 
economy only by casting his lot with the 
West. No political conditions are to be 
attached for the present. No effort is to 
be made to keep Tito from calling himself 
an “independent Communist” if he so 
desires. Rather, the Western Powers will 
seek to improve their position gradually 
by such methods as increasing personal 
contacts with Yugoslav politicians, writers, 
and students. They will demand the re- 
lease of political prisoners and churchmen 
and the settlement of the Trieste problem 
only when Tito obviously is strong enough 
to survive the Cominform pressure. 


RUSSHTA: 


Life With Fathers 


The Russian people have managed to 
find a joke even in the current glorifica- 
tion of the biological theories of Trofim 
Lysenko over those held by practically 
al. other geneticists. According to the 
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International 


Warning: [n Vienna, where elections will be held Oct. 9, billboards 
are plastered with campaign placards, This anti-Communist poster 
ofaworker burdened by the hammer and sickle bears the slogan: “So 
this won't happen to you—vote for the Austrian Peoples Party.” 
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illustrated: Hammond Organ, home model, used in more homes than any other organ. 
Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs — $1285* and up. 


hy put off the pleasure 
of making muse like this ? 


THERE IS NO NEED to wait any longer. The 
rare musical pleasure that only the famous 
Hammond Organ can give you, is yours for 
the taking, now. 


You can quickly and easily learn to play 
simple music on the Hammond Organ. The 
experience of thousands of owners proves 
this. Prices start at $1285, the lowest in 
Hammond history. And this magnificent 
instrument looks at home in any home, 
large or small. 

If you can play the piano, 

you can quickly learn to play the 
Hammond Organ! 
If you have a little experience on the piano, 
or can read simple music, you can quickly 
learn to play the Hammond Organ. A few 
Jessons won't make you a finished per- 
former, but they will help you to express 
yourself in music as you never have done 
before. 


And a Hammond Organ costs much less 
than you think! 


HAMMOND ORGAN. 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me... 


© Information on the Hammond Organ for the home. 





Prices start at $1285— 
less than most fine pianos 
You can buy the lifetime of rare musical 
pleasure that the Hammond Organ gives 
you for less than you’d pay for most fine 
pianos. And liberal terms are available 
through most dealers. 


The Hammond Organ 
fits into any living room 
The Hammond Organ is no larger than a 
spinet piano. It fits beautifully into even a 
modest living room. No special installation 
is needed. Just plug into an electric outlet 
and play. Maintenance costs are negligible. 
And you never have any tuning expenses 
with the Hammond Organ. 


Mail the coupon today 
Drop in at your dealer’s where you can see 
and hear the Hammond Organ. Spend an 
hour with this majestic instrument, proved 
by years of service in homes and churches 
all over the country. For more details and 
the name of the nearest dealer, mail coupon, 





















C1 Information on the Hammond Organ for the church. © 1949 
i CHURCH MODEL used in 
Name ' an i ' more than 18,000 churches. 
Street cine ——- *Price includes Federal excise 
v tax which is rebated to 
City P. O. Zone_____._ State. 9 churches. 
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London weekly The New Statesman and 
Nation, the story is told like this: 

“Suppose Comrade Ivanoff’s wife has 
a baby, and the baby looks like Comrade 
Ivanoff, that would be a demonstration 
of the Mendelian principle of heredity. 
But if the baby looks like Comrade 
Petroff, the next-door neighbor, then it’s a 
triumph for Comrade Lysenko’s principle 
of environment.” 


Commissar of Creation 


To Joseph Stalin’s titles as generalis- 
simo, premier, and Communist Party sec- 
retary-general, Pravda last week added a 
new one: “Commander-in-Chief of Gen- 


ius. . 


Atomic Lullaby 


Even Russian babies can now reason- 
ably surmise that the Soviet Union has 
made or is making atom bombs. Edmund 
Stevens, Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent writing from Stockholm, last 
week reported that the latest Soviet nurs- 
ery lullaby, composed by one Yevgeny 
Dolmatovsky, runs as follows: 


In the taiga (Siberian forest) many 
leagues hence 

At the country’s other end 

A granite mountain stands, 

Blocking our way. 

The time was more than ripe 

To turn it upside down. 

The time was more than ripe 

For it to yield its ore. 

Sleep, daughter dear. The night is 
dark. 

Rock-a-bye. 


A band of geologists lived there. 

Through summer heat and winter 
cold, 

Twelve months in a row, 

They crawled about the mountain. 

Then professors landed there by 
plane 

Next a company of sappers came, 

Big, strapping boys they were. 


Their young commander 
Acting on his orders 

Laid an explosive charge— 
Not TNT or dynamite. 
There’s a stronger substance 
In your country now. 

I shall not name it, 
Rock-a-bye. 


At the appointed hour there came 
a blast. 

The granite vanished into smoke, 

Lighting the surrounding taiga 

With golden brilliance. 

Let the wave from the blast 

Roll on to foreign shores 

Where it will sound 

A warning to our foes. 
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GERMANY: 


Der Bundeskanzler 


Workmen’s hammers still clanged 
through the Bundeshaus (Parliament 
Building) high on the west bank of the 
Rhine at Bonn, but the members of the 
new West German Parliament already 
behaved with the aplomb of sophisti- 
cated democrats. After being summoned 
bv a bell that rang for ten minutes betore 
the scheduled 11 a.m. session of the 
Bundestag (lower house) on Sept. 15, 





Acme 


President Heuss of Germany 


most of the deputies still were not in 
their seats on time. Many chatted with 
their neighbors or read the morning 
papers through the opening remarks 
of the Bundestagpriisident, Dr. Erich 
Koehler. 

The business at hand seemed cut and 
dried. The deputies were to confirm Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer as Bundeskanzler 
(Chancellor). He had been nominated by 
Theodor Heuss, the President of the Re- 
public. Actually, Heuss was Adenauer’s 
choice, not vice versa. Adenauer is leader 
of the conservative Christian Democratic 
Union, which, with its Bavarian counter- 
part, the Christian Social Union, had 
won a plurality in the Aug. 14 elections 
and thus his election as Chancellor had 
been taken for granted. 

Strategy: As required by the consti- 
iution, each of the 402 deputies was to 
cast a simple “ja” or “nein” ballot on 
Adenauer. Since he headed the alpha- 
betical listing, he cast the first vote for 
himself at the big brass urn before the 
tribune. (A ballot box was brought to the 
seat of Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the crip- 
pled Social Democratic leader.) Bundes- 
tagprasident Koehler, himself an Aden- 
auer follower, announced that three bal- 
lots had been improperly marked with 
the name “Adenauer” instead of a “ja.” 
If there was no objection, these would be 
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Whatever Your Packaging Problem May Be— 


Gaylord Should Be Consulted 





Gaylora’s Engineering and Research men have come up with solu- 
tions to packaging problems that few people realized could be 
accomplished with corrugated boxes. 

Ingenious designs affording ample protection have not omy solved 
many manvfacturers’ packaging problems but have saved them 
money, too! 

So, regardless of the nature of your product, call a Gaylord Sales 
Office. The Gaylord representative will make available to you the 
services of Gaylord’s Engineering and Research. 


@ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
@ FOLDING CARTONS 

@ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND $ACKS 
@ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta e New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle + Indianapolis «+ Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland + St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis «+ KansasCity + Bogalusa + Milwaukee 
Chattanooga « Weslaco » New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 
Sumter « Jackson « Miami « Omaha e¢« Mobile’ « Philadelphia 
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TALY Of the summer of 1949 puts up 
I an exceptionally stimulating surface 
picture. Everybody seems to be build- 
ing something or going somewhere. At 
our hotel in Venice the first morning 
gound was of hammering and riveting 
on the new wing they are building; 
the dawn sound in Rome 
was the chipping of stone 
where they are making re- 
pairs. Dining one night with 
a friend in Rome, we stood 
on his apartment terrace 
and counted seventeen new 
apartment houses going up. 
Across the street was a re- 
cently completed coopera- 
tive where apartments were 
selling for the equivalent 
of $35,000, and half of them were 
already sold to eager purchasers. 

It is trte that the sections I am talk- 
ing about are’ relatively expensive 
ones. But that doesn’t detract from the 
phenomenon. As recently as two years 
ago people with money enough to 
build or to buy such apartments were 
interested instead in getting their mon- 
ey out of the country into a safe place. 
The willingness to invest in home de- 
velopment is a significant change in 
the Italian financial atmosphere. 

Most of the prewar restaurants in 
Rome kept on functioning under the 
German and Allied occupations and 
are still at it. Rome, however, has pro- 
duced several brand-new deluxe eating 
places. That, I believe, is more than 
any other big city has done. It doesn’t 
happen except where money is being 
made and spent, and the spending 
here is evident. 


HE shops in Venice and Rome are 
yee ee enough that the tradi- 
tional Italian crafts are producing 
again. A complete five-piece set of 
beautifully mede airplane-weight suit- 
cases cost the equivalent of $110—and 
where else could you find that? One 
morning in Venice I went into a glass 
factory and found that the American 
there just before me had ordered 
$1,100 worth of table glasses. Trans- 
lated into lire that meant business 
was humming. 

Perhaps these are trivial observa- 
tions. To assess the spirit of a country 








1—Italy: Surface and Substance 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


at any moment in its history may be 
an impossible task for a contemporary. 
I cannot escape the feeling that Italy 
in the postwar years has gone through 
a tremendous release of pent-up en- 
ergy. According to statistics, Italy was 
better off before the war than now. 
Yet, in comparing then and 
now, the Italian of the 
1930s seemed more sullen, 
oppressed, and uninterested 
in his fate than is true at 
present. Everybody with 
whom I have talked for the 
past month, whether Italian 
or foreign resident, is con- 
vinced that the Italian Gov- 
ernment is trying sincerely 
to create a free-enterprise 
state. To create such a state really 
is an order for a country which 
has had such a long period of dic- 
tatorship. For dictatorship inevitably 
creates a state of mind in the indi- 
vidual producer of dependence on 
state control. 


AYBE the government cannot suc- 
M ceed. For beneath the surface 
the Italian picture isn’t so enchanting. 
The developments I have singled out 
above are superficial after all. The Ital- 
ians are by nature builders and crafts- 
men. They have had an explosion of 
energy since the war—or more accu- 
rately since the Marshall plan. But up 
to the present they haven't really got 
to work on the substance of their prob- 
lem. 

The problem isn’t difficult to state: 
too few people own too much land 
and too many people produce too 
many new Italians every year. The 
first of these means peasant discon- 
tent and the second means more 
mouths to feed when there are too 
few jobs. And no amount of surface 
sheen can make a healthy country 
where workers on the land and in the 
factories have grudges. 

Obviously Italy’s problems aren't 
isolated. The Marshall plan sees to it 
that nobody suffers his problems in 
isolation. But Italy shows so clearly 
the beneficial effects and the short- 
comings of Marshall-plan aid that the 
way the ECA operates there is worth 
detailed study. 














considered valid votes. There was no 
objection. 

Thereupon, Koehler announced the re- 
sult: 202 votes for Adenauer, the exact 
minimum for the absolute majority re- 
quired for confirmation. Laughter rip- 
pled through all factions as the deputies 
realized Koehler’s coup—the three tech- 
nically improper ballots could have cost 
Adenauer the election. 

Members of the big Social Democratic 
faction had voted solidly against Aden- 
auer to dramatize their intention of main- 
taining a persistent opposition. Together 
with the Communists, they mustered 142 
“neins.” However, disgruntled CSU mem- 
bers had® joined with right-wing splinter 
parties in abstaining from the vote to 
demonstrate their balance of power in the 
coalition government, 

Despite his narrow margin, Adenauer, 
tall, erect, and still sandy-haired at 73, 
was unruffled as he received the congratu- 
lations of the deputies. inchiding Social- 
ists, in the Bundeshaus lobby. When he 
capitulated to a small-boy autograph 
hunter, visitors and journalists ysushed 
forward with Bundestag passes for the 
signature of the first German to hold the 
title of Chancellor since Hitler got it from 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg and then 
abolished it. 

Zee: Adenauer’s new position en- 
titled him to become the first govern- 
mental tenant of the new Chancellery on 
the tree-lined Coblenzerstrasse, not far 
from the Bundeshaus. “Museum Alexan- 
der Kénig—Studiis Zoologicis Sacrum” in- 
scribed in big letters on the _pillared 
sandstone facade and a frieze of birds, 
beasts, and fish betray the building’s real 
function. It is in fact still the Zoological 
Institute and Museum, for only the cen- 
tral portion has been walled off for the 
Chancellery. 

Adenauer’s office on the second floor 
was formerly the library. Long, light-gray 
draperies around the entire wall cover 
shelves still in place. Modern chairs up- 
holstered in homespun fabric surround 
his big walnut desk. Nearby is the Cabi- 
net room, a former lecture hall, with a 
long, curve-sided table and 24 red- 
upholstered chairs. The Cabinet will not 
be that large—and who: will occupy the 
dozen or so chairs needed was still un- 
settled as Parliament adjourned until this 
week, leaving the new Bundeskanzler 
with the problem of constructing the 
stable coalition which the morning’s vote 
had shown was so urgently needed. 


Like Father, Unlike Son 


At 23 Joseph Reimann had spent three 
years in the Wehrmacht and four making 
bricks in a Russian prisoner-of-war camp 
at Novgorod. Then his father, Max Rei- 
mann, the leader of the Communist Party 
in Western Germany, arranged for his re- 
lease and found him a job with the So- 
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viet zone police force. Young Reimann 


egan his training course last June. 


Last week he walked into a British Mili- 
tary Government office in Berlin and an- 
nounced: “I wanted to escape from the 
terror in the East zone and especially from 
the East zone police . . . I want to live as 
a free man again.” 

The British declared him a _ political 
refugee and flew him to his mother’s 
home in Westphalia. There he renounced 
his father: “We are too far apart . . . My 
father knows nothing except Commu- 
nism.” At Communist headquarters in 
Frankfurt, the elder Reimann had a pat 
explanation for his son’s behavior: Nazi 
education had led the youth astray. 


BRITAIN: 


Order of the Bath 


Throughout history, the town had 
owed not only its fame but even its 
names to Britain’s only hot mineral 
springs. The Romans about A.D. 44 
called it Aquae Sulis, after the local 
Minerva-like goddess Sul. Later it was 
Hat Bathum, Bothonea, Batha, and final- 
ly Bath. Last week, because of Britain’s 
drought, Bath’s deputy water engineer, 
R. J. Russell, urged its 77,000 residents 
to take only one bath a week in not more 
than 5 inches of water. “A bath in Bath 
right now,” he cautioned, “is more a 
luxury than a necessity.” 


Acme 
Highland Fling: Princess Eliza- 
beth wears a plaid while her 
dancing partner, David Bogle, 
sports a sporran and kilt at 


the Aboyne Ball in Scotland. 
September 26, 1949 


















The natural 
oils are left in this 
HARTMANN 
BELTING LEATHER 
KNOCABOUT 


so the years will 
put a “finish” on 
...not an end to 


...its beauty 


dL deed kt 


The man’s Knocabout is made 

in various fine leathers, but none of 
greater endurance than this imported 
belting leather. The same leather that is 
used to turn the wheels of industry... 
tough, supple, beautiful. 

Shown: the Doubleton (with two 
suit-cradling hangers) $150, the 
companion Knocabout (for accessories) 
$114. Also available, the Singleton 

(for a one-suit wardrobe) $135, and the 
Foursome (for four suits) $180. 


Other matched luggage by Hartmann 
from $30 the piece. 


Prices include Federal tax, 


; 


PER ew at 


Write us for the name of your 
nearest Hartmann Retailer. 
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DISASTERS: 


Vacation Inferno 


For 36 years the 6,905-ton, 382-foot 
steamship Noronic, operated by Canada 
Steamship Lines, had carried excursion- 
ists up and down the Great Lakes. Last 
week it was making its last trip of the 
1949 season, across Lakes Erie and On- 
tario and through the Thousand Islands. 
It picked up passengers at Detroit and 
Cleveland, then went through the Wel- 
land Canal and on to Toronto, where it 
tied up for the night of Sept. 16. Some 
of the 500-odd passengers went ashore 
for the night. Many remained on board. 
There were gay parties in the bar and in 
staterooms. 

About two in the morning of Sept. 17 
there was a sudden flash of fire from a 





cabin near the bar. It raced “in one big 
gush” through the corridors. In fifteen 
minutes flames had swept the Noronic. 
Two hours later the shell of what had 
been the pride of the lake fleet lay in 30 
feet of water at Queen’s Quay. Late on 
Monday the known death toll was 121 
with 40 more persons missing. It was 
the worst ship fire on the Great Lakes in 
almost 100 years. 

‘Fires of Hell’: A NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent, one of the first on the scene, 
wired this eyewitness report: “The Noron- 
ic was a raging inferno from stem to 
stern. The efforts of firemen were like 
trying to put out the fires of hell with a 
water pistol. I couldn't hear screams but 
I could hear the sound of bodies hitting 
the water from the two top decks. Pas- 
sengers and crewmen were silhouetted 
against the bright background. The water 
seemed full of bobbing heads. 

“An aerial ladder stretched from the 
dockside to the ship broke, and several 
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persons plunged into the water but were 
pulled out. The last group able to escape 
the flames stood huddled in the bow, 
before climbing onto another ladder. A 
steward from a ship docked alongside 
the Noronic, naked to the waist, smoke- 
blackened and with singed hair, carried 
off a badly burned woman passenger and 
stopped a passing auto. When he started 
back he noticed his right hand was 
covered with tufts of hair and flesh from 
her head. ‘She had a new permanent,’ 
he said.” 

Jammed in hospital corridors and the 
lobbies of downtown hotels, burned and 
hysterical survivors told of the panic and 
heroism on board. 

“Hundreds were rushing around the 
ship screaming and crying out for their 
relatives and friends,” one man said. “It 
was complete panic, and women were 


knocked down in the struggle.” A taxi- 
boat pilot told how, “as soon as I pulled 
alongside, the passengers began plum- 
meting down. They just jumped in panic. 
Some crashed through the roof. They 
smashed the lights inside and even the 
seats. There was blood all over the boat.” 

There were also stories of heroism: the 
crew member who helped passengers 
down the ropes while he stood on the top 
deck with flames all around him, and the 
doctor's woman assistant who went from 
cabin to cabin breaking windows to help 
the people get out. 

Soon it was all over. NEWSWEEK’s cor- 
respondent described the end: “About 
two hours later the ship listed dangerous- 
ly to starboard. Then the stern settled to 
the bottom, The bow went down after a 
while, and the Noronic straightened up. 
They kept pouring water into the ship. 
It took several hours more before firemen 
could enter the burned-out hull and be- 
gin removing bodies.” 


THE DOMINION: 


Parliamentary Push 


Governor General Viscount Alexander 
and his motorcycle-police escort drove 
to Parliament Hill on Sept. 15. A guard 
of honor stood at attention. The RCAF 
band played. At 3 o'clock, Canada’s 21st 
Parliament was declared open. 

Fresh from his June triumph at the 
polls, Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent 
was firmly in the saddle. The party line- 
up in Commons: 186 Liberals, 40 Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, 13 Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federationists (social- 
ists), 10 Social Crediters, four independ- 
ents, and one independent Liberal. 

St. Laurent intends to make this a short 
(about ten weeks) and “no nonsense” 
session, devoted chiefly to clearing up 





©@Toronto Globe & Mail Photos 
Holiday's end: A woman passenger is rescued as the Great Lakes excursion steamer Noronic flames to destruction 


odds and ends left from the last sitting. 
But to mark Parliament’s 21st birthday, 
Viscount Alexander, in his Speech from 
the Throne, announced two steps that 
would be taken to confirm Canada’s com- 
ing of age as a nation. 

The first would be to make the Su- 
preme Court of Canada supreme in fact 
as well as in name. Now the Privy Coun- 
cil in London is the court of last resort 
in Canadian civil cases. The government 
intends to introduce legislation barring 
further appeals to the Privy Council. 

The second step toward adult nation- 
hood will be to work out a way for Can- 
ada to amend its own constitution. The 
constitution of Canada is actually a law 
of the British Parliament. In order to 
amend it, it has been customary for both 
houses of Parliament to pass joint ad- 
dresses asking the British Parliament to 
make the change. Many Canadians think 
it is humiliating to have to ask another 
country to change their constitution. 


Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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Every afternoon at 3:30 a California Zephyr in glittering 
stainless steel moves proudly out of Chicago on its journey 
to San Francisco, over the Burlington, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and the Western Pacific. 

A memorable travel experience is in store for the fortunate 
passengers. Riding in Vista Dome reclining-chair cars or 
advanced-type sleeping-car accommodations, they will travel 
in luxurious comfort through some of the most magnificent 
scenery on earth—and on a schedule that lets them enjoy 
the breathtaking stretches by daylight. 

Built by The Budd Company, the entire fleet of six new 


California Zephyrs has every comfort and safety feature that 


modern engineering can provide. The wheels of wrought 
steel and the forged-steel axles that carry these new trains 
on their swift, smooth journeys over the Colorado Rockies, 
through the scenic marvels of California’s Feather River 
Canyon, across miles of rich farmlands, were manufactured 
by Bethlehem Steel. 

The California Zephyrs are not the first trains of this 
famous fleet to run on Bethlehem wheels and axles. The 
original Burlington Zephyrs which fifteen years ago sig- 
nalized the opening of a new era in railroad passenger 
travel, as well as other Zephyrs that followed, were also 


equipped with tried-and-proved Bethlehem wheels and axles, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~“@ia@& 





SERVES THE NATION 











Nuggett Noggin: On the eve of her 
100th birthday, Mrs. Mary ANN BAKER 
of London complained bitterly about the 
price of whisky. A bottle that cost “a 
shilling or two” when she was a girl “now 
runs around 45 shillings,” she told news- 
men. “Whisky is still my favorite night- 
cap. But . . . nowadays you feel you are 
drinking liquid gold.” 


Prodigal: One of Broadway’s leading 
playwrights, TENNEsseEE Wituiams (“A 
Streetcar Named Desire”), was writing 
a screen play from his hit, “The Glass 
Menagerie,” in Hollywood, where he 
was fired in 1943. Then, Williams re- 
called: “I didn’t write a script that they 
thought was satisfactory. They said I 
wasn't a good writer, and maybe I wasn’t 
; I was offered a Margaret O’Brien 
movie. I do not like child stars.” This 
time Hollywood rolled out the red carpet. 


Orthodontics: When Ernest Bevin, 
British Foreign Secretary, had an eye- 
tooth extracted in Washington during the 
recent monetary talks, his dentist discov- 
ered that the tooth had two roots—a 
rarity. Acquired by the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology as a permanent 
memento, the tooth on exhibit 
alongside George Washington’s hand- 
carved false teeth. 


is now 


Parlez Moi d°Amour: Two days after 
actress Fave EMERSON announced that 
she would divorce ELLiorr RoosEveLt 
(“when I have finished my current motion 
picture”) the estranged couple inadvert- 
ently sat at opposing ringside tables for 
Epiru Piar’s opening at the Versailles, 
a New York night club. Roosevelt merely 
shrugged as his wife swept in, accom- 
panied by four men, but Miss Emerson 
wept quietly as the Parisian chanteuse 
sang of unrequited love. 





European 


Faye Emerson: Love lost 
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N. 1. News 


Sonja Henie: Small fry swarmed 


Hewdy, Mrs. Tee: Most glittering 
social event of the week was the wedding 
of actress SonjJA HENIE and WINTHROP 
GarDINER Jr., in New York, Sept. 15. 
Wearing a pale blue lace gown, a pearl 
and diamond necklace, and a blue-feath- 
ered halo, Miss Henie looked like the 
star of one of her own productions. Her 
entrance to the church with her brother 
Leif Henie was hindered by adoring 
small fry who crept under the canopy to 
“Oh” and “Ah” at their fairy princess. 


Spirit World: For eighteen years Mrs. 
Mary SANFELIPpO, an Italian immigrant 
settled in Milwaukee, scraped to pay 
$50,000 to a fortuneteller to exorcise 
“ghosts,” police charged. They said the 
medium, Mrs. ANGELINE Farina, de- 
manded weekly payments to “keep ghosts 
from driving the family insane.” Mrs. 
Farina claimed she collected only $1,560. 
Investigation showed that she owned 
three cars and three houses. In contrast, 
Mrs. Sanfelippo appeared in court wear- 
ing galoshes because she had no shoes. 


The Women: When a Washington 
streetcar rammed the rear of another trol- 
ley, injuring three passengers, few males 
were surprised to learn that both cars 
were operated by two of the transit com- 
pany’s ten women drivers. 


Cabinet Canary: Called on unexpect- 
edly for a speech at the Brockton ( Mass.) 
State Fair, Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tosin couldn't think of anything to say. 
Instead, the former mayor of Boston sang 
the Boston College theme song, “For 
Boston,” in a rich baritone, 


Leve Stery: When Mrs. GERTRUDE 
HorNBOSTEL was found to have leprosy 
and sent to the Carville, La., leprosarium 
in 1946, her husband, Maj. Hans Horn- 
BOSTEL, a survivor of the Bataan Death 
March, won the nation’s heart by asking 
to be committed with her. “I'm 65... I 
just want to spend the rest of my life 
with my wife,” he said then (NEWSWEEK, 
May 27, 1946). Authorities ruled that he 
could not live in the colony, but Horn- 
bostel took a cottage nearby and visited 
his wife twelve hours daily. Last week 
came the happy ending: Mrs. Horn- 
bostel, showing great improvement, was 
released from the leprosarium and she 
and her husband motored to Malverne, 
N. Y., to live. 


Shanghai Gesture: Mme. Sun Yat- 
SEN, widow of the founder of the Chinese 
Republic, sent felicitations to former 
Commerce Secretary HENRY WALLACE 
on the third anniversary of his resigna- 
tion from the Truman Cabinet. “We shall 
fight collectively with you and progres- 
sive elements in the world until every- 
where freedom, education, and culture 
take their right place and every mud 
hut becomes a comfortable dwelling 
house . . .” the cablegram stated. 


Crusade: Mary GARDEN, the world- 
famous diva who at 72 will shortly begin 
a lecture tour of the United States, said 
in Paris that American opera was on the 
decline. “Music is dying,” “the divine 
Mary” said sadly; “there are . . . no 
great singers any more . . . Each great 
city [in the United States] should have 
an opera house that plays all year round. 
American singers should train in Eu- 
rope. [They] lack fundamental training. 
Singers should choose what to do in 
life . . . either a great career or marriage, 
but not both.” 





Acme 


Mary Garden: Mourning an era 


Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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MR. IAN HUNTER, distinguished star of stage and screen, made his New York debut in 
School for Scandal” in 1925. He has since starred in a‘series of major successes, the 
latest being “Edward, My Son.” 


LORD CALVERT 


Why do Men of Distinction — characteristically men of moderation — so 
often choose Lord Calvert when they drink? Because, as wisdom dictates 
moderation, discriminating taste dictates the choice of Lord Calvert... 
so rare...so smooth...so mellow. ..so distinctively light. Enjoy Lord 


Calvert yourself... tonight. 


86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 








NEW 1950 


STUDEBAKER 


oe 


THE NEXT STAGE 
IN AMERICAS NEW AGE OF 


FINER MOTORING 


Ss. ccEss breeds success! The car that led in modern 


design now moves still more spectacularly out ahead! 


The new 1950 Studebaker is here—and you can 
see at a glance that it’s America’s “next look” in cars. 


Hlere’s the dramatic and unexpected sequel to the 
tremendously popular “new look” in cars that Stude- 
baker originated three years ago. 


Here’s a truly inspired 1950 Studebaker—dynam- 
ically new in form and substance—styled ahead and 
engineered ahead for years to come. 


Paced by a breath-taking new Studebaker Cham- 
pion in the low-price field, this is a complete line of 
completely new 1950 Studebakers. 


tach one is increased in wheelbase length and over 
all length—thrill-packed with the new performance of 
higher compression power—comfort-cushioned with 
self-stabilizing new Studebaker coil springs. 


Discriminating America is giving the 1950 Stude- 
baker an enthusiastic welcome. Stop in at a nearby 
Studebaker showroom the first chance you have. See 
the 1950 Studebaker—the “next look” in cars! 
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1949, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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The girl in the foreground is about 
to demonstrate a machine that cuts 
costs of payrollanddistribution work. 

(he sales register in the back- 
ground will speed customer service, 
prevent errors, and give money- 
making information regarding sales- 
people and departments. 


The accounting machine shown 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





"We can save money 


for businesses of every 
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on the left — the most flexible ever 
made — will handle all accounting 
in the average business. 

Thanks to National’s exclusive 
combination of advantages, savings 
often pay for the entire National 
equipment the first year. Let us 


check your present set-up and report 


the savings you may expect. 


size and type!" 


Get this FREE 
booklet from your 
National represen- 
tative, or write to 
the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 





OR 
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Schiaparelli the Shocker 


American newspapers and magazines 
were filled last week with a sudden dis- 
play of thin girls with bony faces, clad in 
clothes that draped and swirled and stood 
out at pincushion angles, clothes that 
sometimes concealed bosoms and some- 
times almost revealed bosoms, clothes 
that lifted skirts a few inches higher than 
the old, old New Look. 

Into the eyes of American women came 
a familiar, perennial, haunting look com- 
pounded of fear and envy and desire and 
unhappy financial calculations. American 
men, for their part, might paraphrase Max 
Beerbohm’s famous description of the 
ballerina: “Of course it is very wonderful 
that a woman should be fashioned—or 
rather, should have contrived to fashion 
herself—thus. How many hours (I have 
often asked myself), on how many cold 
gray mornings, and in what large, bare, 
locked room, at the back of what house, 
must have gone to the making of this 
strange shape?” 

All this meant that the latest fashions 
had arrived from Paris, fashions bearing 
magic names like Dior, Fath, and Schia- 
parelli. At the showings on Fifth Avenue, 





International 


Schiaparelli made a comeback ... 


Newsweek, September 26, 1949 


FASHION 





experts with keen eyes and sharp tongues 
enjoyed their annual wrangle as to which 
designer led the fashion parade. But on 
Main Street the name that more than any 
other automatically spelled Paris was 
Schiaparelli. This week  Schiaparelli 
opened an American branch of her Paris 
house and arrived in New York herself. 


What is Schiaparelli beyond a name 
that means dresses and perfumes? Schia- 
parelli is a business and a woman, and 
here Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweeEx’s 
Paris bureau, gives a portrait of both. 


Elsa Schiaparelli (see cover) can re- 
member two big pieces of good luck. 

The first was a dirty piece of paper, 
blown by a breeze in Patchin Place, New 
York. Schiaparelli’s dark eyes were fas- 
tened on the sidewalk because she was 
broke. Then only 24, she had recently 
separated from her husband; her child 
was ill. Reaching down for the scrap of 
paper she found a $20 bill. The $20 was 
short-term luck. 

Long-term luck came seven years later 
in Paris. Schiaparelli was still poor, living 
with her small daughter in a one-and-a- 
half-room Left Bank apartment. Trying to 
support herself, she sketched the designs 
for a series of women’s sweaters and had 
them knitted by a group of Armenian 
women. By chance the sweaters were seen 
by American dress buyers. They sought 
out the unknown Schiaparelli and stag- 
gered her by asking: “Could you produce 
40 with skirts to match?” Schiaparelli’s 
rise to the fashion stratosphere had begun. 

This week Schiaparelli could look back 
on more than two decades as a top-notch 
fashion designer. In Paris, hers ranked 
among the first five houses. She had in- 
deed presented a few creaky collections 
after the war that caused observers to 
hum a dirge. Dior and a few others 
forged ahead with publicitywise crea- 
tions. But in her August 1449 collection 
Schiaparelli reasserted her mastery. 

Pinks and Perfumes: “Shocking 
Pink” had gone into standard color 
charts. Hundreds of thousands of women 
who had never laid eyes on a Schiaparelli 
dress were dousing themselves with 
“Shocking,” “Zut,” and other Schiaparelli 
perfumes. In Paris women of fashion 
were paying $382 for “Forbidden Fruit” 
—a frisky evening dress in black shot 
with gold with a slanting décolleté, 
revealing a pale pink brassiere embroi- 
dered in gold and diipping with crystals. 

In New York a firm had been organized 
to produce Schiaparelli suits and coats on 
a mass-production basis and market them 
(prices beginning at $100) throughout 
America. The transatlantic company was 
organized by Henry Mandelbaum, who 
will handle the manufacturing and ne- 
gotiate for the retail outlets—no more than 
one in each city. Schiaparelli will per- 
sonally supervise the showing of the first 


collection in New York which will hit the 
retail shops in December. 

“I must,” says Schiaparelli, “move 
around like a writer or painter. All my 
best ideas come on trips.” For years she 
has been on the wing. Illustrated papers 
have shown her getting off a plane in 
Newfoundland, cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean, sipping a highball in Scotland, 
or giving a lecture in St. Paul, Minn. 

Elsa Schiaparelli was born in Rome of 
an Italian father and an Italian-Scottish- 
Egyptian mother. Because her father was 
the head of a learned society housed in 
the Palazzo Corsini, the family occupied 
an apartment in the palace. On the day of 
her birth a violent explosion shook the 
neighborhood. Within the palace a wall 
was demolished and the windows shat- 
tered. “I tell everyone,” says Schiaparelli, 
“that I remember the incident 
clearly.” 

A Russian who had asked for her hand 
when Elsa was only 14 finally was ap- 
proved by the family. The girl ran away 
to England, arriving with only a few coins 
in her purse, and found a job in an insti- 
tution for the progressive training of 
babies. In England she was married for 
the first and last time. Her Polish husband 
took her to New York, where her daugh- 
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@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 







EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,/ 5 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 
DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHISKEY SouR, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.® 
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ter, Marisa, known as “Gogo,” was born. 
The marriage breakup in 1922 marked 
the beginning of lean years. In Paris she 
obtained a divorce and soon acquired 
French citizenship which she has always 
retained. Gogo, ‘however, later took out 
American citizenship. 

Happy Fluke: The case of the 40 
sweaters enabled Schiaparelli to move 
from her humble apartment to the Rue de 
la Paix and launch into the dressmaking 
business. This was the era of Chanel, 
Vionnet, Paquin, Chéruit, Lanvin, and 
Patou. Successful couturiers of that period 
often ran up huge fortunes. But the period 
was coming to an end because of rising 
taxes and stiffer competition. While Schia- 
parelli arrived too late for the big money, 
she quickly attracted attention. 

The silk manufacturers of Lyon soon 
learned they were up against a couturiére 
with original ideas and a mind of her 
own. Said one of them: “She’s insupport- 
able with her fancy ideas.” It wasn’t the 
first time that people commented on Schi- 
aparelli’s sharp temper and “the touch of 
hardness one finds in self-made women.” 

During those years she introduced 
“Shocking Pink” and “Ice Blue.” She 
started the vogue of dyeing furs red, blue, 
and so on. (She’s now reviving it.) She 
also had materials printed like news- 
papers. “In the beginning,” says Schia- 
parelli, “I knew nothing about couture. 
I worked by instinct and never knew 
what I would evolve. I have never been 
able to see a dress merely in terms of 
stitches—even though I do want every 
dress coming from my atelier to be per- 
fect.” She never draws designs for new 
models but suggests ideas to her assistant 
designers and then drapes cloth around 
dummies to indicate what she wants. 

In 1935 Schiaparelli moved to her pres- 
ent location at 21 Place Vendéme. This 
elegant establishment, hard by the Ritz, 
contains 98 rooms divided into offices, 
showrooms, and workrooms. The colorful 
show windows on the square are deco- 
rated in typical Schiaparelli fashion, usu- 
ally slightly surrealist. 

One large and two small salons on the 
second floor are used to show the collec- 
tions. These are beautiful high-ceilinged 
rooms done in off-white and gold, lined 
on a lower level with gilt-framed mirrors 
and higher up with murals. In the work- 
rooms back of, above, and below the sa- 
lons, 350 employes are kept busy. Of 
these, 250 are cousettes, or seamstresses. 

While dressmaking was still a money- 
maker, Schiaparelli went into the per- 
fume business. In the end this proved far 
more profitable. Thousands who would 
never aspire to a Schiaparelli dress can 
and do buy bottles of “Shocking,” “Salut,” 
“Sleeping,” “Snuff,” “Le Roi Soleil,” and 
the newer “Zut.” 

The perfume business, at 12 Place 
Vendéme, legally separate from the 
couture establishment, has at times lent 





Schiap’s dog is named Schiap, too 


money to its sister establishment. It 
employs 40 persons and does a $2,000,- 
000 business annually, but the difficulty 
of getting supplies holds down the rev- 
enue. Schiaparelli herself designs bottles, 
labels, and packages. 

Hestess: In days gone by a couturier, 
however famous, was considered by the 
socially elite as a commercant—not to be 
accepted on a social basis. It was the 
famous Gabrielle Chanel who first climbed 
out of the rut and became a personality 
in her own right. Schiaparelli-known 
both to friends and business connections 
as Schiap (pronounced Skap)—was a 
personality from the start. 

The political, artistic, and stage worlds 
mingled in the salon of her handsome 
three-story house in the Rue de Berri and 
ate formal dinners in the handsome 
ground-floor dining room. The table is 
often covered with a cloth of mauve 
organdy embroidered in gold—woven for 
Schiaparelli in Tunisia. Ices are served 
in lustrous shells. White wines appear in 
tall-stemmed Bohemian pink glasses; 
dessert spoons and forks are in gold. 

Casual dinners are likely to be given in 
the spacious garden in the back of the 
house or in the basement “bistro.” The 
room was originally intended to be an 
air-raid shelter and it became a meeting 
place for American ambulance personnel 
at the beginning of the second world war. 
In the east end of Paris Schiaparelli found 
a full set of café furnishings and had them 
installed—zine counter and all. 

Schiaparelli has thus become a fixture 
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in what is called international society. 
This society is not noted for the kindness 
of its gossip, and Schiaparelli has prob- 
ably received more than her fair share of 
backbiting comment. A remark she made 
about the British after the fall of France 
and before America’s entry into the war— 
to the effect that Britain let France down 
—is still cited as evidence of an unsatis- 
factory war record. Actually, Schiaparelli 
spent most of the war in the United States 
lecturing, raising money for France, and 
working as a nurse’s aid in Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York. The insult indirect has 
probably been encouraged by Schiapa- 
relli's brusque manner. However, her 
reputation has not noticeably suffered 
from these near misses, and—the acid 
test—invitations to her dinners are prac- 
tically never turned down. 

Worker: Despite this social whirl, the 
couturiére is a hard worker and a stickler 
for detail. No matter what time she goes 
to bed she breakfasts regularly at 8:30. 
While still in bed she handles her cor- 
respondence, makes telephone calls, and 
indicates the menus for the day. Most 
mornings she is in her car by 10:15, and 
is driven to her office by a chauffeur who 
has been in her service for twenty years: 
Pierre Gabrylenko’s wife is concierge; 
their child was born in the house. Occa- 
sionally Schiaparelli walks down the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Honoré, which leacs in 
almost a straight line from her house to 
her office. 

For all her hectic pace, Schiaparelli 
never bustles. Her walk is rather indolent 
and in her speech there is no high pres- 
sure. In social contacts she rarely men- 
tions her business. She does, however, 
push her own clothes, hats, jewelry, and 
perfume by wearing them. The clothes 
are always selected for her trim figure, 
her dark brown eyes, and her olive com- 
plexion. She speaks English, French, and 
Italian fluently, but says herself that she 
speaks with an accent in all three. One 
evening a week she attempts to spend at 
home by herself, reading and listening to 
music. She plows through books of poetry, 
art, archeology, politics and current his- 
tory—and numerous mystery stories. 


Cost of a Paris Creation 


Why does a dress from a top designer 
like Schiaparelli run from $218 to $625? 
The answer is given in this breakdown 
(in francs) of the cost of an average 
Schiaparelli dress: 

Cloth plus 10% storeroom expenses 18,797.00 
Labor plus sociai-security taxes 15,445.65 


Manufacturing expenses 1,544.55 
Amortization 3,578.70 
Overhead, commissions, and profit 45,000.00 
12.5% production taxes 12,500.00 
1% transaction tax 1,000.00 
1.5% local tax 1,500.00 
Total *99,365.90 





*In dollars, $310 
September 26, 1949 














CONSTRUCTION ARITHMETIC 
FIRGT COST 


+MAINTENANCE 


= TOTAL COST 
YEARS OF SERVICE 
= ANNUAL COST 


CONGRETE CONSTRUGTION ARITHMETIC 
MODERATE FIRST COST 


oe 


+ LOW MAINTENANCE 


= LOW TOTAL COST 
+ LONG LIFE 
= LOW ANNUAL COST 








y° don’t charge off the price of a factory, a machine, an auto- 
mobile or a house in one year. Instead you add to the original 
price the cost of all the maintenance and then divide that sum by 
the years of service that the factory, machine, car or house has given 


you. The result is the annual cost, and that is the important cost. 


When you build with concrete you get low-annual-cost con- 
struction. Concrete lasts longer and costs less to maintain, so 
actually costs less per year to own. This is true whether you build 
a modern pavement, a hospital, a school, a factory, an office building, 
a home, a sewer line or a firesafe barn. 

Concrete is the preferred structural material for buildings of all 
kinds because, besides being economical, it is firesafe, durable and 
resistant to storm and decay. It is also the modern structural material 
that can be molded into enduring edifices of great beauty. 

So whatever you plan to build be sure to choose concrete for its 


firesafety, durability and low annual cost. 
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THE “SOUTHERN CROSS” ROUTE 


There’s nothing to equal it across 
the Pacific! Less than a day and 
a half of luxury aboard a new 
Douglas DC-6, and you step out 
in Australia or New Zealand. 
Sleep assured in a full-length, 
down-soft sleeper berth, at no 
extra charge! Fine meals .. . deft, 
courteous service, on this fastest 
of Pacific crossings! Or if you 
wish, stopover in Hawaii at no 
increase in fare. 


° 
3 FLIGHTS WEEKLY 


San Francisco to Sydney, 
dep. Mon. and Thurs. San Francisco 
to Auckland, dep. every Friday. Both 
flights via Honolulu and Fiji. Also 
frequent flights between San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver. 


r— — — RESERVATIONS FROM: —- —— 


BCPA Booking Office, 347 Stockton | 

Street, San Francisco, Phone YUkon | 

6-6971 or your local travel agent or | 

airline office. General Sales Agents 

in major American cities: British ; 
a 








Overseas Airways Corporation 


PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 











Help for Hearts 


A reliable “artificial heart,” long want- 
ed by surgeons, may be perfected in the 
near future. It was forecast in part of the 
$8,614,737 grant allocated last week by 
the National Heart Institute. 

Tucked among the long series of fund 
allotments to 85 medical schools, hos- 
pitals,; and other organizations for re- 
search into heart 
ailments was one 
of $26,827 ear- 
marked for Dr. 
John H. Gibbon Jr. 
of Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Phila- 
delphia, for con- 
tinued research on 
“an apparatus for 
the artificial main- 
tenance of life dur- 
ing the temporary 
cessation of blood 
flow through the 
heart and lungs.” The NHA is a Fed- 
eral operation. Its money is given only 
after review by a group of leading medi- 
cal scientists, and that indicated that Dr. 
Gibbon may be near to success in his 
work, 

The 1949 heart grants, more than six 
times as great as those last year, repre- 
sent “the first broad-scale Federal sup- 
port of research” to fight the nation’s 
greatest killer, said Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service. Besides the 
mechanical heart, other research projects 
will deal with hereditary factors in heart 
disease, diet, new surgical methods, the 
testing of new drugs, such as ACTH 
(adreno-cortico-tropic hormone) and 
cortisone (NEWSWEEK, June 13), and 
new diagnostic instruments, such as the 
electrokymograph, used to investigate 
movements of the heart, and the ballisto- 


Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Scheele 
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cardiograph, which helps determine car- 
diac output. The funds will also cover in- 
creased heart-disease teaching in medical 
schools and the establishment of necessary 
research-laboratory facilities. 


After Paralysis 


As the polio epidemic waned last week 
(2,705 cases in the United States as com- 
pared with 3,198 for the previous week), 
scores of doctors and physical therapists 
turned from emergency treatment of 
acute new cases to the important prob- 
lem of aftercare. 

At least 25 per cent of all polio cases 
this year were mild attacks from which 
the patients recovered completely. (Many 
of the people who got it didn’t even 
know they had it, said the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis.) Of 
the less fortunate ones who were left 
with aftereffects, 80 per cent had some 
degree of paralysis of the structure that 
makes up the knee, leg, and foot. Long ex- 
perience has shown that with persistent 
care, coupled with braces and properly 
timed orthopedic surgery, leg paralysis 
can be significantly and favorably al- 
tered. 

The other 20 per cent of the polio af- 
flicted are paralyzed in the arms, hands, 
or shoulders. Complete paralysis of both 
upper extremities is probably the most 
devastating aftereffect of the “disease. 
While there are braces to support the 
body’s weight in paralysis of the legs, 
there is no such compensation for arm 
paralysis. 

“When it is realized that next to the 
brain, the hand is the greatest asset to 
man, the importance of achieving a 
maximum functional result is = parent,” 
said Dr. Louis P. Britt of the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation. 

Care of the polic patient who has an 
arm disability has encouraged the devel- 
opment of several ingenious pieces of ap- 





Federal support of research brings new hope to heart-disease patients 
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Electric typewriters aid paralyzed hands 


paratus. Some of the new ideas recently 
put into use were described last week by 
Dr. Kristian G. Hansson of New York 
Hospital to doctors assembled at the 
American Congress of Physical Medicine 
in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Hansson recommends the use of a 
splint to support the arm where shoulder 
muscles are affected by polio and when 
the shoulder has become “frozen” in 
patients who have been in the iron lung 
for a long time. Use of the supportive 
splint to hold the arm in the air is ac- 
companied by electrical stimulation of 
the weakened muscles and by a progres- 
sive schedule of weight lifting. Weight 
and pulley exercises to strengthen the 
arms can be taken in bed. 

Where the patient has a completely 
paralyzed arm with an active hand, Dr. 
Hansson uses the same principle on 
which an artificial arm is built. A wire is 
attached to the forearm, running up and 
across the upper part of the body, around 
the opposite shoulder, in such a way that 
when the opposite shoulder is brought 
forward, the forearm on the paralyzed 
side will be flexed. 

Mechanical palliatives which doctors 
may prescribe for upper-extremity paral- 
ysis are: 

P An overhead spring sling for patients 
with weak arms but active hands. 

P A newly developed wheel chair with 
two propulsion rings on one wheel so 
that the whole apparatus may go for- 
ward powered by one good arm, the 
extra ring being geared to the opposite 
wheel. Turns can be made by disengag- 
ing one ring. 

P An electric typewriter, which requires 
only the minimum amount of touch from 
weakened muscles. 
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Watch for Madness 


A father of four took his 
children across the street for 
ice-cream cones. His daugh- 
ter, aged 3, ran in front of a 
car and was killed. Shortly 
after that, the man became 
depressed and unable to 
work. His mind turned to an 
early sex incident in his life. 
He developed the obsession 
that he had venereal disease. 
He visited a number of doc- 
tors and laboratories. for 
blood tests. All of the tests 
gave negative results. Never- 
theless, he worried his wife 
by constantly demanding that 
the whole family take VD 
tests. 

Fortunately, the next doc- 
tor (an internist) who ex- 
amined the man recognized 
early psychotic symptoms and 
sent him to a hospital for 
electric-shock treatments. 
They were successful, But in the field of 
general practice, this kind of diagnosis of 
the mentally disturbed is too often the 
exception, Drs. Louis G. Moench and 
G. Gill Richards of Salt Lake City 
warned last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 

Regardless of his specialty, no doctor 
is altogether immune to the psychoses of 
patients. The family practitioner who 
complacently refuses to be concerned 
with the possibility of mental disease in 
his cases may find himself calling for help 
when an aged man experiences halluci- 
nations, a young mother thinks she is 
obeying a command over the radio to 
jump out of the window, or a mad pa- 
tient for whom he has refused to recom- 
mend surgery enters his office with a 
murderous .38 automatic in his hand. 

In terse factual terms, the Salt Lake 
City psychiatrists called on all doctors to 
watch for psychotic symptoms in their 
consultation rooms in order to insure 
early psychiatric diagnosis when help is 
most effective. 

Hidden Schizophrenia: Some 300,- 
000 victims of schizophrenia, the most 
baffling of all the psychoses, have broken 
with reality and are confined to hospitals. 
But perhaps 5,000,000 pre- or early- 
schizophrenics live undetected in society. 
They are often obscure people in small 
jobs, nursing some particular maladjust- 
ment, on the fringe of reality, but for the 
most part keeping out of trouble. 

The crack-up usually happens when 
such a man or woman faces a difficult 
social, sexual, or economic responsibility. 
Even then, though he or his family may 
recognize the need of psychiatric help, 
the family doctor is usually consulted first. 
“Organic disease is for the most part so- 














GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


from New Orleans 











Record Import-Export Valuation 
In face of nation-wide decline, New Orleans 
imports-exports climbed to all-time high of 
$1,276,500,000 in 1948. Since 1939, New 
Orleans’ Bank Debits are up 198% ; Gross 
Effective Buying Income, up 200% ; Per Cap- 
ita Income, up 160% ; Retail Sales, up 245%. 








City Leads in Youth Guidance 


Within 2% years, New Orleans has built 8 
swimming pools, 4 stadiums, 3 gymnasiums 
—floodlighted 30 playgrounds, converted un- 
used buildings to youth centers. The city is 
giving youngsters the finest all-year recrea- 
tional program in America. Men work happily 
here, because their families live happily. 





Choice Plant Sites Available 


Industrial sites now available provide ideal 
ship-rail-barge connections. Up to 1% million 
square feet of modern, fully-equipped space 
for rent in a single state-owned group— as 
low as 20c a square foot, including complete 
employee facilities, free use of trackage, fire 
protection, watchman service. Basic up-to-date 
machinery for rent at 6% of value. 
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How to put heat in its place 


“No plumbing in OUR living rooms!” 































That’s a must. And that’s why Trane 
“Active Air” Convectors replace old stvle 
radiators in so many new homes. 

Slender, sleek convectors add floor 

space because they hide in the wall. 
Good-bye dust and dirt! Good house- 
keeping is easy with Trane Convectors. 
Curtains and walls stay cleaner. 

because convector heat is cleaner. 
Convectors make the most of any 

steam or hot water system. 


“Layer cake” heat? Not here! 
Unlike methods which waste 

heat overhead and leave the floor 
cold, Trane Convectors spread 
heat evenly throughout the room. 
No exposed het surfaces to burn 
hands or scorch furniture. 

Not a radiator cover —the cabi- 
net is a part of the unit. 


“Active Air”™— the modern heating idea. 
lL. Air is drawn in at the bottom of the 
Trane Convector. 2. Instantly warmed by 
aluminum fins and copper tubes. 

3. Warmed air passes into the room‘and 
diffuses evenly. from floor to ceiling. 


THE TRANE COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, or 
Trane Company of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


SUCCESSOR TO RADIATORS 


TRANE 


“ACTIVE AIR" CONVECTORS 


ag 
FREE! Booklet in full cosor. Avoid disappoint- 
ment later by getting the facts about Trane Con- 
vectors now. Write Dept. G-99 for “How to Live 
in June All Winter.” 
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cially acceptable; mental disease is not,” 
Drs. Moench and Richards write. “Going 
to the family physician or medical special- 
ist carries social approval and may be a 
prestige-seeking measure. A visit to the 
surgeon often carries glamour. But any- 
one who goes to a psychiatrist ‘must be 
nuttier than a fruit cake’.” 

When a family doctor does get a 
psychotic case, he is cautioned to avoid 
“a series of misplays, repeated examina- 
tions, will-o’-the-wisp excursions through 
the X-ray department and _ laboratory, 
running tours through the pharmacopeia, 
or attacks on various inoffensive organs 
with a scalpel.” 

An interview with a responsible rela- 
tive of the disturbed man or woman may 
be enlightening. But the general prac- 
titioner’s primary responsibility is to spot 
psychotic symptoms by a careful and 
sympathetic case-history taking. These 
clues, given from patient to doctor, al- 
though not definitely diagnostic of schizo- 
phrenia, may help to heighten the doc- 
tor’s suspicions: 
> The doctor is unable to communicate 
with the patient. He feels that he is talk- 
ing at him, not to him. 

P A list of symptoms given to the physi- 
cian which are so bizarre that no one 
disease could explain all of them and no 
one organ could be capable of so much 
mischief. 

> Failure. of the patient to convey an 
adequate or entirely plausible reason for 
his visit to the physician. 

> Suggestions made by the patient to the 
doctor that the patient is being forced 
against his will to do or think certain 
things. 

P Odd posturing on the part of the 
patient, grimacing, or repeated manner- 
isms. 

P The patient's excessive concern over 
abstract problems—social, religious, or 
philosophical issues--or exaggerated self- 
esteem. 

> An endless “organ recital” of complaints 
by the patient, particularly those center- 
ing around the head and the pelvis. 

> References by the patient to self- 
destruction. The truly depressed person 
may be quite sincere and serious about 
suicide, and his warnings may be an ap- 
peal for help. 

“Just as the surgeon likes to treat a 
patient with appendicitis before peri- 
tonitis sets in, so does the psychiatrist like 
to treat the psychotic patient before he is 
climbing walls,” Drs. Moench and Rich- 
ards concluded. Because they seldom see 
their patients in the early stages, they 
must often resort to such drastic treat 
ments as insulin, electric shock, and 
frontal lobotomy (brain surgery in which 
certain fibers are cut to relieve anxiety). 
Given a chance to work with the pre- 
psychotic and early psychotic, the psy- 
chiatrists hope eventually to dispense 
with these severe methods. 
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Corwin—1949 


“As public-service radio sinks, the Co- 
lumbia Workshop remains moribund, as 
the whole retrenchment for television 
forces public-service radio into a corner, 
the United Nations radio is sort of water 
seeking its own level. More and more, it 
represents the esthetic phase of radio.” 

The man who spoke so coldly of com- 
mercial radio was Norman Corwin, who, 
since his emergence at CBS in 1938, has 
generally been regarded as one of the 
medium’s first and foremost writers. His 
“My Client Curly,” often replayed, and 
his wartime documentaries made artistic 
radio history. But last January he failed 
to re-sign his CBS contract. 

Then the United Nations radio di- 
vision put in a call. Predominantly a unit 
for the worldwide disseminating of UN 
news, the radio section wanted Corwin to 
head a subdivision geared to special pro- 
grams dramatizing the work and purpose 
of the men at Lake Success. The job he 
took, Corwin says, was to “act as trouble- 
shooter, a suggester of ideas—and occa- 
sionally as a writer.” Under his part-time 
guidance the UN division has turned out 
several one-shot programs for network 
use and a thirteen-week series for ABC 
called Two Billion Strong. 

Could Be: Two weeks ago NBC be- 
gan broadcasting. a series of six special 
Sunday programs all designed to point 
up the activities of the UN. The first 
show, logically enough, was an all-Corwin 
production called Could Be, a fan- 
tasy on a blitz for peace instead of war 
in the Year X—but a fantasy firmly 
grounded in fact. Last Sunday, Millard 
Lampell wrote and directed Sometime 
Before Morning, which specifically docu- 
mented the UN’s role as a peacemaker 
among warring nations. In future weeks, 
writers like Robert E. Lee, Jerome Law- 
rence, and Allen Sloane will have scripts 
on the air. 

Like Corwin, most of the UN’s writers 
are old hands at effective experimental 
radio writing, And like Corwin most have 
been driven elsewhere by radio’s “re- 
trenchment.” 


Commentator Montgomery 


Peering over his shell-rimmed glasses, 
Robert Montgomery sat in his suite at 
Claridge’s in London last week brooding 
about a disappointing day fighting Eng- 
lish mist to shoot his latest movie, “Your 
Witness.” He is both star and director of 
the film. But what concerned Montgom- 
ery even more was his newest venture— 
succeeding columnist Drew Pearson as a 
peddler of Lee Hats via a weekly radio 
commentary (ABC, Thursday, 10:10- 
10:25 p.m., EDT). 

No reporter or scoop hunter and by his 
own admission a “completely inexpert” 
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Norman Corwin, trouble-shooter 


news expert, Montgomery told listeners 
to his first program last week that “I 
would like to tell you how things strike 
me personally.” Then he launched into a 
discourse on Britain’s socialist _ state, 
whose economics he seriously distrusted. 
“Where do we, the American people, 
come into all this?” he asked. “We come 
in to the extent of seven billion dollars!” 

To moviegoers who admired Mont- 
gomery as “The Earl of Chicago,” Danny 
in “Night Must Fall,” or as a straight 
romantic lead in any number of pictures, 
his new role as commentator might seem 
strange. But Hollywood’s gossip mills 
long have ignored the significance of 
Montgomery’s extracurricular activities. 

In 1939 Montgomery was president of 





International 


Montgomery spoke his piece 


the Screen Actors’ Guild when racketeer 
Willie Bioff decided to put the Guild 
under his protective wing. Before he fin- 
ished, Montgomery—with the help of 
Westbrook Pegler’s typewriter—saw Bioff 
in the penitentiary and the Guild as one 
of Hollywood’s strongest—and straightest 
—unions. 

When war broke out in Europe, Mont- 
gomery became an ambulance driver, 
later joining the American Navy for a 
three-and-a-half-year tour of duty which 
ended with him as a commander with the 
Bronze Star on his chest and duty from 
Guadalcanal to Normandy to his credit. 
A staunch and vocal Republican, Mont- 
gomery probably would have been, at 
45, an Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
had Thomas E. Dewey been elected 
president. 

He has long wanted to speak his own 
ideas and when Lee Hats offered him 
fifteen minutes a week at a “splendid” 
salary, he snatched the opportunity. In 
Montgomery, Lee thinks it has a man 
“provocative enough to attract the at- 
tention of American listeners” and conse- 
quently a man who can sell hats. 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 22-28. Times are 
EDT through Sept. 24, EST thereafter 


and subject to change: 
Radio 


Breakfast With Burrows (CBS, Friday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Abe Burrows kids with 
Ethel Merman. 

Biggest Show on Earth (NBC, Sunday, 
4-4:30 p.m.). Third in the UN Docu- 
mentary series. 

Arthur Godfrey Time (CBS, Monday- 
Friday, 10:15-11:30 a. m.). Godfrey’s 
back from a two-month vacation. 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Lily Pons singing with Don 
Voorhees’s orchestra. 

World Middleweight Boxing (Mutual, 
Wednesday, 10 p.m.). Cerdan and La- 
Motta fight for LaMotta’s crown. 


Television 


Inside U.S.A. (CBS, Thursday, 8:30-9 
p.m.). Peter Lind Hayes and Fredric 
March in the debut of the TV version of 
the stage review. 

Chevrolet Tele-Theater (NBC, Mon- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m.). Ethel Griffies, the 
aged hit of “Miss Liberty,” in “Her 
Majesty, the King.” 

Newsweek Views the News (DuMont, 
Monday, 8-8:30 p.m.). Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United Nations, interviewed as the UN 
General Assembly starts new sessions. 
Also Elsa Schiaparelli, French lady of 
fashion (see page 51). 

Actors’ Studio (ABC, Wednesday, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). A dramatization of Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Centerville Ghost.” 
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Revolution in Robotland 


If all the giant computing machines 
now in the planning stage were suddenly 
to spring into being, there wouldn't be 
nearly enough trained men to run them. 
Prof. Howard H. Aiken, director of the 
Harvard University Computation Labora- 
tory, made this assertion last week at 
Cambridge, Mass., as he opened a sym- 
posium on large-scale calculating ma- 
chinery. 

Aiken and his staff had just completed 
Mark III, the third of Harvard’s huge 
calculating machines, an imposing 10 
tons of Bakelite and steel which will soon 
be shipped to the United States Naval 
Proving Ground at Dahlgren, Va. There 
it will help figure out firing tables for 
the aiming of naval guns and rockets. 

Except for one more computer which 
his laboratory will build for its own use, 
Aiken announced that he is through with 
designing and constructing mathematical 
robots. He feels that his mission is to 
find out how computers can be put to 
work on practical problems, particularly 
in economics and the social sciences. It 
was almost as if Henry Ford had in the 
early 1900s told his fellow automobile 
manufacturers that he would never make 
another car but would spend the rest of 
his life on traffic safety problems. 

Before the symposium was over, it be- 
came clear that Aiken had keynoted an 
abrupt shift in the emphasis of computer 
science. Up to now the chief interest in 
computers has been in how much they 
can conceivably do. The stress has been 
on dreaming up faster and faster robots, 
capable even of playing chess, composing 
music in any style from Bach to Gershwin, 
or writing sonnets which only another 
machine could appreciate. 

More Work Wanted: As a result, 
some of the computers on the drawing 
boards today are far faster and far more 
versatile than they need be. The work to 
which they can be put at this time is not 
worthy of them. One potential “consum- 
er,” a representative of a large industrial 
concern, said: “Before we could make 
profitable use of one of these machines, 
we would have to revamp our whole way 
of doing business. It’s quite possible, 
though, that we could carry out an oc- 
casional special project on some univer- 
sitv’s computer, if it were made available. 
Until we grow up to superspeed com- 
puters, we'll stick to ordinary business 
machines, which are plenty fast enough 
for our present needs.” 

Thus it appeared that the evolution of 
the infant computer industry will be grad- 
ual and closely controlled by ordinary 
economic considerations, As Jay W. For- 
rester, the boyish associate director of the 
computer program at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, explained: 

A man with paper and pencil can do 
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Old Timer: Last week archeologists at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, started unwrapping this rare, 3,000- 
year-old Peruvian mummy. Dr. Rebeca Carrion (right), who es- 
corted the mummy to the United States and supervised the job, 
expected to find the body of a priest or nobleman crouched in a 
straw basket and swaddled in a couple of hundred feet of cotton 
sheeting. The ancient Peruvians believed that man should leave 
the world as he entered it—bent almost double like a fetus. 


anything that a computer can do. The ma- 
chine, however, is much faster. It costs 
roughly $30,000 to pay a staff of people 
to carry out 1,000,000 multiplications 
with paper and pencil. Equipped with 
desk calculators, a smaller staff could do 
the job for about $10,000. Within a cou- 
ple of decades, giant computing ma- 
chines should be able to handle 1,000,000 
multiplications for $30. Thus any or- 
ganization which considers owning a big 
machine must have enough work to be 
done so that this remarkable advantage 
will balance the huge initial cost. 

A highlight of the meeting was a ses- 
sion given over to economists and social 
scientists. Men in these pursuits have al- 
ways been hobbled by the fact that they, 
unlike chemists and physicists, cannot 
perform small, neatly controlled labora- 
tory experiments. They must often de- 
pend instead on analyzing overwhelming 
masses of statistical data. 

Here computers could play an impor- 
tant role, said Dr. Frederick Mosteller, 
mathematician of Harvard’s social rela- 
tions department. To carry out a thorough 
study of what aptitudes and personality 
factors contribute to skill as a mechanic, 
for example, might require analyzing the 
results of 20 tests given to 10,000 people 
of known mechanical ability. Only with 
a computer could most statisticians af- 
ford to do this. But once the analysis was 
complete, thousands of people might en- 
joy more accurate educational and occu- 
pational guidance. 

It was obvious that before social scien- 





tists and economists can make any in- 
tensive use of computers, the liaison be- 
tween the human being and the machine 
must be greatly improved. Social scien- 
tists and economists will have to train 
themselves in stating their problems in a 
form the machine can use. And there will 
have to be a new race of scientists like 
Aiken—links between human society and 
the robot brain. 


Unseasonal Conservation 


State fishing laws vary so greatly and 
change so often that the United States De- 
partment of the Interior has found it im- 
possible to keep up with them. But 
throughout the country, states uniformly 
forbid anglers to catch important game 
and pan fish during the spawning season. 
This practice has won such universal sup- 
port as a conservation measure that even 
the most ardent fishermen accept it with- 
out undue grumbling. 

Thus when New Orleans _ biologist 
Percy Viosca Jr. called last week for the 
abolishment of closed fishing seasons, he 
could scarcely have shocked conserva- 
tionists more brutally had he suggested 
shooting sitting baby quail. His theory: 
nothing is so stimulating to the fish popu- 
lation of a pond or lake as a little thin- 
ning out. “In other words, the best fish- 
management policy for the people at large 
is to go fishing.” 

Viosca, who was formerly Director of 
Fisheries of the Louisiana Department ol 
Conservation, expounded his views at the 
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Meet the New 
Americas 


HERE is a@ new measure of motor-car value in the 
world—the New Hudson, America’s 4-MOST Car! 


“ 


For Hudson, with its exclusive “step-down” design, 
brings you advantages that can’t be found elsewhere 
at any price. Indeed, the New Hudson is so advanced 
in design that it is a protected investment for your 
motor-car dollars. 


Yes, the New Hudson is a sound investment in value, 
a sure investment in driving pleasure, for this years- 
ahead car proves what designers have always known: 


The lower a car can be built (while maintaining full 
road clearance, as Hudson does), the more graceful its 
lines can be made, the better it will ride and perform, 
the more surely it will handle, the safer it will be. 


One thrilling Revelation Ride in the New Hudson will 
tell you that here is the car that gives you—not just a 
little “more”, but the most of all you want most in a 
motor car. It stands alone as America’s 4-MOST Car! 
Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom Series. 


Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone com- 
binations—white sidewall. tires—at extra cost. 





40 YEARS OF ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


a a 


Measure of value 


4-Most Gar 





! 


ONLY HUDSON BRINGS YOU ALL THIS: Automatic gear shifting with Drive-Master Trans- 


mission* 


Chrome-Alloy Motor Block . 


Dual Carburetion . . 
Body-and-Frame** . 


Safety ‘Jack Pads under frame es 


. all-new, high-compression Super-Six Engine or masterful Super-Eight . . 
Fluid-Cushioned Clutch ... Monobilt 
. Full-View Curved Windshield . 


Wide-Arc Vision .. . ” No-Glare Instrument Panel . . . Super-Cushion Tires . . . Safety-Type 


Rims . . . Weather-Control Heater-Conditioned-Air System*. 
*Optional at slight extra cost 


**Trade-mark and patents pending 





MOST Beautiful 


Voted by millions—‘‘America’s most beautiful car!” A 
low build is the basis for really modern beauty, and 
the Néw Hudson, thanks to “step-down” design, is the 
lowest car of all—yet there’s full road clearance. Its 
stunning lines flow naturally, even to the graceful curves 
of its Full-View windshield. 


MOST Roomy 


Not just “‘more” roomy, but the most seating room, leg 
room to spare. The most efficient use of interior space in 
any mass-produced car; in fact, amazing head room. You 
enjoy the most riding comfort —ahead of rear wheels, 
within the base frame, down where riding is most smooth, 
most relaxing. 


MOST Road-worthy 


Not just “more” but most road-worthy! Only Hudson, 
with its exclusive “step-down” design and recessed floor, 
achieves a new, lower center of gravity — lowest in any 
stock car. Result: the safest, steadiest hug-the-road ride 
ever known! And to all this, Hudson adds the advantages 
of unit body-and-frame construction. 


MOST All-round pertormance 


Your choice of the high-compression Hudson Super-Six 
engine, America’s most powerful Six, or the even more 
powerful Super-Eight. Center-Point Steering for easiest 
handling. Triple-Safe Brakes for utmost safety. Many 
more high-performance, low-upkeep features. 


Se 


ONLY CAR WITH THE STEP 
——7 DOWN DESIGN 
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Are you old enough to remember this? 
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OU don’t have to be very old. The 
gaslight era ended not so long ago. 


And it wasn’t really an ending, anyway. It 
was a beginning. Because the use of gas 
for other purposes has been growing and 
growing so that today gas is more vital to 
America’s homes and factories than it’s 
ever been before. 

That’s why the services rendered by 
Koppers Company to the gas industry are 
so important: the designing and building 
of coke ovens, water gas plants, producer 
gas plants, coke oven gas plants. gas stor- 
age holders — the production of coke to 


make water gas—the making of coke oven 
gas—the construction of a variety of gas- 
producing, gas-purification and 
densing plants. 


gas-con- 

Koppers also manufactures couplings 
for gas-pumping machinery. Gas holders. 
wet and dry. Gas-cleaning equipment. And 
even a complete line of protective coatings 
for above-ground gas installations, and for 
underground pipe lines. 

Perhaps Koppers can help you resolve 
some problem involving gas. We welcome 
your inquiries. Koppers Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


GAS INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


Making gas and gas equipment is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
Koppers also manufactures piston rings, roofing and paving materials, propellers, bituminous 
coatings. It designs and builds coke ovens, steel plants, coal-chemical plants. And it is a 
leader in the wood preserving industry. There are many Koppers products and services that 


will help your business. 
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SCIENCE 


annual meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society. He put up a strong, soberly rea- 
soned case for his seemingly perverse 
recommendation. In essence it was: 

“By eliminating the big fellow, more 
room is made for the younger generations, 
more natural foods are left for them, and 
less young will be required to keep the 
older fish fattened up. When the big can- 
nibals are fished out, then we will get 
more and better sport and more fish per 
year from a given area of water.” 

Teo Many Bass: Many fishery ex- 
perts have observed that there is a definite 
limit to the number of fish a body of water 
can support. The progeny of one pair of 
large-mouth black bass are enough to 
stock many acres of water in a year’s time. 
But let these bass spawn in an already 
overcrowded pond, and they will some- 
how adjust their reproductive habits and 
produce very few eggs. 

This shows, Viosca argued, that spawn- 
ing-time angling does not reduce the 
spawning population to a point remotely 
approaching the low level of replacement 
requirement. And even where there is 





Viosca deplores closed seasons 


intensive, though illegal, fishing during 
the spawning season, the minimum re- 
quirement is guaranteed by the fish that 
escape over the nets or hide in inaccessi- 
ble nooks until the fishermen go home. 

In addition to being cannibals, big fish 
compete with the smaller ones for food. 
This is extremely inefficient from the fish- 
erman’s point of view, since smaller fish 
use the food they eat to grow rapidly, 
while the big fellows gain little weight. 
Even in the Deep South, Viosca has 
found, crowded large-mouth bass take 
more than a year to reach legal size (10 
inches in Louisiana). In thinned-out pop- 
ulations, however, many young will at- 
tain this size in a vear or less. 
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Back in Print 


After their printers struck in Novem- 
ber 1947 the five Chicago dailies kept 
rolling via a new process, Copy was set 
by typists, pasted onto dummy pages, 
and finally printed from engravings of 
the dummies, Not only did the prosper- 
ing papers never miss an issue; they also 
sold more papers and ads, Some struck 
editions were the fattest ever. 

But the dailies (The Tribune, Daily 
News, Sun-Times, Herald-American, 
Journal of Commerce) certainly didn’t 
look altogether like newspapers. To the 
striking AFL International Typographi- 
cal Union, though, the big and startling 
point was that the Chicago papers (or 
any others) could come out forever with- 
out their old union printers. 

This week, after 22 months and their 
125th bargaining powwow with the 
bosses, the wearily picketing printers 
finally agreed to work again. Probably 
only 80 per cent of the original 1,500 
strikers really would return; many had 
other jobs; in one plant fifteen had died. 
Instead of the weekly $100 they first 
asked for, they would get a $10 raise 
bringing it to $95.50 ($101 for night- 
shifters). But although they had wanted 
to work without a contract (to skirt the 
Taft-Hartley Act) they accepted one. 


Uncle Bob’s Story 


Just after V-J Day in Japan a tropical- 
ly tanned three-star general asked an- 
other officer about the two Japanese 
who hovered patiently but importantly 
beside his staff car. “I wouldn’t know,” 
was the reply. “We don't have any more 
to do with the yellow bellies around here 
than we can help.” Poker-faced, the 
three-star thrust his hand to the Japa- 
nese (who turned out to be local bigwigs) 
and said: “My name’s Eichelberger.” 

Lt. Gen. Robert L. (Uncle Bob) Eich- 
elberger, a big genial man who led 
American troops up the Pacific and the 
Eighth Army into Japan, believes in 
bull’s-eye directness. So, when it struck 
him that someone should tell the tale of 
his own footsore infantrymen, he simply 
decided: “By the George, I'll do it my- 
self.” He did, too. 

On a trip home in 1945, Eichelberger 
was introduced by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman to his literary agent who, in 
turn, introduced Milton MacKaye, crack 


Washington free-lance writer. By the 
time Eichelberger returned in 1948, 


after nearly three years as Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s occupation deputy, he had dic- 
tated 150,000 words of his wartime 
memoirs. Where Ejichelberger, a hard 
facts and figures man, left off, ghost 
writer MacKaye, a good man for snappy 
anecdotes, took over. 

The pair sold the result to The Satur- 
day Evening Post and eventually will 
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Eichelberger: A mouthpiece for GI’s 


stretch it into a book. “Our Bloody Jungle 
Road to Tokyo” is a series of seven fact- 
filled but rootin’-shootin’ articles. The 
magazine got nothing so sensational as 
last fall’s series by Marine Gen. Holland 
M. (Howlin’ Mad) Smith, But Eichel- 
berger had plenty to say, and Milton 
MacKaye said it well. 

They had unveiled enough hitherto 
untold stories, by the time their series 
ended this week, to make “Our Bloody 
Jungle Road” lively grist for history’s 
mill. Some typical ones: 

P In 1942 MacArthur told Eichelberger 
to “take Buna or not come back alive . . . 
If you capture Buna, I'll give you a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross . . . Also, I'll 
release your name for newspaper publi- 
cation.” 

> He sent back into action a company in 
which every member was running a fever 
(“There was no alternative”). 

P So inadequate were his ground-to-air 
communications at New Guinea that 
American planes sometimes bombed and 
strafed their own troops. Also, “in those 
early days [our intelligence] consistently 
underestimated the enemy.” 

> Official communiqués sometimes looked 
through rose-hued glasses. (“Someplace 
between the front and the rear, wishful 
thinking had become a press release.”) 
> “The invasion of the Philippines al- 
most didn’t happen.” The Navy wanted 
to leapfrog the islands, but at Pearl Har- 
bor in July 1944 MacArthur personally 
talked President Roosevelt out of it. 

P At the war's end, “the Japanese Army 
trusted the Kamikaze pilots so little that 
[it] had forcibly removed the propellers 
from all planes” at Atsugi Field in Japan, 





The Post Men Ring 


By last May Day the old New York 
Post Home News was a column-cluttered 
tabloid with a husky Left hook and a 
droopy bankbook. It also had labor pains 
—and no editor. Owner Dorothy Schiff 
had fired her ex-husband, Ted Thackrey, 
as editor-publisher, but before leaving to 
set up The New York Daily Compass, he 
had started paying 45 resigning Post em- 
ployes some $150,000 in severance pay. 
It was no secret that Dolly Schiff, who 
had sunk millions in her paper, could 
sink no more. 

Her remedy: a swift and sure news- 
room shakeup. She brought in as editor 
Jimmy Wechsler, 33, former PM nation- 
al-affairs editor and later a Post Wash- 
ington writer. She promoted from city to 
executive editor Paul Sann, a Post jack- 
of-all-jobs for almost half his 35 years 
and a copy boy on the paper back in the 
days when Wechsler was its Columbia 
University correspondent. First, Wechs- 
ler and Sann, both slight, quietly intent 
men, made it clear that their paper sim- 
ply wasn’t non-Communist, it was anti- 
Communist. 

Then they whittled down The Post’s 
costly foreign staff, perked up its writ- 
ing, and began to weed out its 47 col- 
umnists (they’ve lost count of how many 
columns have been scrapped). They 
started a barrage of noisy exposés 
(Broadway sin, teen-age gangs) aimed 
at barking the customers into the tent so 
they'll stay for the whole show. When it 
was pointed out that while it exposed 
baseball betting, The Post still printed 
baseball odds, Wechsler snapped: “I 
don’t consider it a crime to try to get cir- 
culation. The trouble with other liberal 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Sann and Wechsler: “Do it or go” 
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papers has been that they talked to 
themselves.” 

By last week The Post Home News 
had almost quit worrying about talking 
to itself. It had wooed back more than 
the 30,000 readers it had dropped within 
a year (present circulation, 375,000). 
Ad linage was healthy, and it looked as 
if the paper was about to make money 
for the first time since 1945. Wechsler 
explained: “We know we have to do it, 
or go somewhere else. We met Mrs. 
Schiff financially: rather late in life.” 


The Finishization 


That morning’s headlines in The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph shouted about Brit- 
ain’s dollar dearth. But Alvin Steinkopf, 
an old AP hand, liked a short item in 
Peterborough’s breezy editorial-page col- 
umn, London Day by Day. It repeated 
the plaintive note a West African native, 
self-styled “a very bewifed and much 
childrenized gentleman,” had sent a Ni- 
geria District Officer. The native com- 
plained he had been “violently dejobbed 
in a twinkling by your good self.” 

His letter was a reporter’s dream. “For 
Heaven’s Sake, sir,” it continued, “. . . re- 
mind yourself on walking home at the 
moon’s end to five savage wives and six- 
teen voracious children with your pocket 
filled with nonexistent pounds, shillings, 
and pence . .. As to the reason given by 
yourself esquire for my dejobment the 
incrimination was laziness. No, sir. It were 
impossible that myself who has pitched 
sixteen children into this vale of tears can 
have a lazy atom in his mortal frame... 
I hope [that] you will awaken with such 
alacrity to rejobulate your servant. So 
mote it be, Amen.” 

Steinkopf checked. The Colonial Office 
told him it had received the letter, and 
soon the Associated Press cable was hum- 
ming the story to New York. Hearst’s New 
York Journal-American happily front- 
paged the African’s plight, and Edward 
R. Murrow recited it on the 7:45 p.m. 
CBS news. The United Press kept hands 
off the story for the good and sufficient 
reason which follows: 

The next day, an unidentified man tele- 
phoned the AP: cable desk in New York. 
That African’s letter, he said, should have 
a familiar ring; it ran in the March 1946 
American Mercury, only the Mercury 
identified the native as Indian. The AP, 
like a juggler who has dropped his ten- 
pin, blushed and grinned at the same 
time. The native, it chuckled in a self- 
conscious second story, “now seems to 
have had only carbon-copy woe , 
This is the finishization of this chapter.” 


Headline of the Week 


From the weekly Detroit Tribune: 
SEVERED TORSO OF MAN LEADS 
POLICE TO SUSPECT FOUL PLAY 


September 26, 1949 











» You pick up a bridge hand of thirteen mixed cards, then 


sort them into suits; clubs, hearts and so on. 


There's a parallel between those mixed cards and a train 
of mixed freight cars pulling into a Union Pacific classi- 
fication yard along the main line. 


Those cars are bound for various destinations and the 
classification yard is where they are sorted and grouped 
according to their respective destinations. 


After being taken out of the train, the cars are pushed 
by switch engines to the top of a long incline. There the 
force of gravity takes over. Singly or in groups, the cars 
roll down the other side of the incline, their speed con- 
trolled by electrically operated “retarders.” 


Also by remote electrical control, they are directed onto 
one of a series of classification tracks. Thus, all cars bound 
for individual terminals are grouped on separate tracks. 


Classification yards cut normal switching time in half thus 
speeding up the delivery of fresh fruits, vegetables and 
other commodities which add to the enjoyment of living. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Courte-y U.S.D.A, 


This is the spruce budworm, third 
most destructive insect in the United 
States. Each year he takes an appall- 
ing toll in our coniferous forests. 


The timbermen who now grow forests 
as a crop are constantly fighting to 
conserve the trees and assure the 
country an ample supply of lumber, 
pulp and paper. Forestry has become 
a form of scientific farming. 


Last spring Northwest timbermen 
joined with federal and state authori- 
ties in a large scale attack on the 
spruce budworm. They called on 
Pennsalt for an insecticide to be 
sprayed from aircraft. Pennsalt’s 
Portland plant quickly produced a 
new DDT compound that was 
sprayed over 260,000 acres of Oregon 
spruce and fir. This Penco forest 


insect spray killed 97% of all the 
budworm larvae. 


This is typical of Pennsalt chemicals 
that are serving agriculture, industry 
and the home. Teamed with Pennsalt 
research and engineering service, 
they are helping to make things bet- 
ter, brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 
abundant...at lower prices. They 
may be able to solve some problem 
of yours. A word from you will put 
almost 100 years of technical knowl- 
edge at your disposal. Write to 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Tacoma, Wash. 


Winger 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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— TRANSITION — 


Engaged: Baseball’s famous “Georgia 
Peach,” Tyrus (Ty) Coss, 62, who has 
been voted the greatest ballplayer of all 
time, disclosed that he will marry Mrs. 
Frances Cass, of Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
“near future.” Then they'll attend the 
World Series together. 


Married: HuNTINGTON Hartrorp 3p, 
38, heir to the A & P grocery empire, and 
Manjoric Sue STEELE, 19, a former 





International 


The Hartfords: Cigarettes to tea 


night-club cigarette girl and fledgling 
actress, told reporters they were married 
in Gardnersville, Nev., Sept. 10. 


Divorced: Mary E.Luin Burpen, 22, 
daughter of composer Irving Berlin and 
Ellin Mackay Berlin, and her socially 
prominent husband, DENNis BurDEN, 29, 
after a year’s marriage, in Reno, Nev., 


Sept. 13. 


Injured: Sen. WayNE L. Morse, 48, 
Oregon Republican, was recovering in a 
Salem, Ore., hospital, Sept. 16, after he 
was knocked unconscious when his prize 
stallion ran wild at the state fair. His in- 
juries were not serious. 


Died: Dr. Aucust Krocn, 74, out- 
standing Danish physiologist and Nobel 
Prize winner in 1920 (for his discovery 
of the mechanism of regulating capillary 
motion); in Copenhagen, Sept. 13. 

> Harry THACKER Bur veEicH, 82, Negro 
composer and baritone, much loved solo- 
ist of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York for 52 years; in 
Stamford, Conn., Sept. 12. Burleigh is 
said to have inspired much of Antonin 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony.” 

P Ernest (Tiny) Bonnam, 36, Pitts- 
burgh Pirate pitcher, former New York 
Yankee star, after an appendectomy in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 15. 

> Frank Morcan, 59, noted stage and 
screen actor (“The Great Ziegfeld” and 
“The Wizard of Oz”); in his sleep, in 
Hollywood, Sept. 18. 


Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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100 years after the Gold Rush... 


California’s wealth is found in many forms! 









BLACK GOLD...the ‘49ers trod under foot! 


M.. of the Gold Rush looked only for wealth which cropped — 
oyt of the earth's surface. Yet often a much richer treasure lay 
hidden beneath their hurrying feet. 

In the century that has passed since the hectic days of 1849, 
men with more time and clearer vision have developed other 
resources of California— among them, petroleum in abundant 
quontity. 

Partner in the production of much of this wealth is Bank of 


America. Through its statewide system of branches, this bank 


brings capital, counsel, and encouragement to every part of 


the state, contributing to its further growth and development. 


Bank of America invites you to come to California this Centennial year. 
And when you travel, wherever you go, carry Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. They're acceptable all over the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSNS3 ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 
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Who'll Pay for Steel Pensions? 


At the start of last week the country 
drew a deep and relaxing breath. The 
President’s fact-finding board, -with its 
moderate, middle-of-the-road report, had 
apparently averted a steel strike. But by 
midweek Philip Murray and his steel- 
workers were once more poised as an 
angry, irresistible force, and Benjamin F. 
Fairless and the steel industry stood stol- 
idly entrenched as an immovable object. 

The board had mildly charged both 
the steelworkers and the steel companies 
with twisting statistics to prove their re- 
spective cases. It had then turned down 
the union’s proposal for a 12%-cent-an- 
hour boost, but supported demands for 


port. If it didn’t, Murray was not inter- 
ested in resuming negotiations. 

Fairless promptly replied that U. S. 
Steel had no intention of swallowing the 
report. whole. He called Murray’s de- 
mand “both unfair and contrary to the 
assurance given to us in advance by the 
President of the United States that rec- 
ommendations of the board would not be 
binding upon either party.” 

Blast: In a public statement, Fairless 
gave vent to his company’s dissatisfaction 
with the board's findings. The company 
believed, he said, that employes should 
contribute to any sound program of so- 
cial insurance. That was the basis on 





Harris & Ewing 


Cyrus Ching. Truman’s boss conciliator. tries for steel peace 


social insurance and pensions, recom- 
mending a program costing LO cents an 
hour. 

On Monday, Sept. 12, the United Steel- 
workers voted to postpone their sched- 
uled strike until Sept. 25. President Mur- 
rav wired President Truman that they 
would accept .the board’s findings as a 
“basis on which to conclude a settlement 
with the various companies in the steel 
industry.” 

But on Tuesday, when U. S. Steel 
President Fairless wired Murray saving 
his company was ready to resume negotia- 
tions, he said nothing about accepting the 
board’s recommendatic.as. Neither did the 
other companies. Murray angrily wired 
Fairless demanding a “straightforward 
and unequivocal reply” as to whether 
U. S. Steel would accept the board’s re- 
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which the Federal Social Security system 
and hundreds of private plans were run. 
“If this recommendation . . . is accepted 

a national pattern for a noncontribu- 
tory system of social insurance and pen- 
sions will have been set for all time and 
for all industry in this country.” 

Fairless could not resist a whack at the 
board's logic. It had turned down a wage 
increase in steel as not justified and as 
setting a bad precedent for industry. “In 
terms of cost,” he noted, “there is no 
difference between social security cost- 
ing the employer 10 cents an hour and a 
wage increase in the same amount per 
hour. The establishment of such a noncon- 
tributory program of social security would 
be a fourth round of employe benefits 
dressed in different clothes.” 

Murray replied by noting that the same 





companies which opposed noncontribu- 
tory pensions for workers had such sys- 
tems for their executives. At 65, Irving S. 
Olds, chairman, Fairless, president, and 
Enders M. Voorhees, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of U. S. Steel, would 
each receive a $50,000 pension paid fo: 
by the company. Arthur B. Homer, pres 
ident of Bethlehem Steel, Hiland G. 
Batcheller, president of Allegheny Lud 
lum, and Ben Moreell, president of Jones 
& Laughlin, were also in line for sub 
stantial company-paid pensions, said th 
union leader. 

While Murray and Fairless traded 
charges as to who would be responsible 
for a strike, President Truman noted 
at his press conference that the board’s 
report was intended as a guide for bar- 
gaining. There was a decided difference, 
he said, between acceptance of the re- 
port as a basis for negotiation and accept- 
ance outright. 

In a last-minute effort to avoid a strike, 
Cyrus Ching, Federal Mediation Director, 
summoned both sides to a Washington 
conference on Monday to work out a 
solution. But it looked as if Ching would 
need a small miracle to pull them to- 
gether. 


Significance-- 

The CIO is making little sacrifice in 
accepting the fact-finding board’s recom- 
mendations. The real CIO drive this year, 


as keynoted at the last convention, is for 


social security. The 12%-cent wage de- 
mand was thrown in primarily for bar- 
gaining purposes. 

The board called social insurance and 
pensions “part of normal business costs 
to take care of temporary and permanent 
depreciation in the human ‘machine’ in 
much the same way as provision is made 
for depreciation and insurance of plant 
ard machinery.” When it added that the 
cost should be paid entirely by industry, 
the union had what it wanted. It was not 
a disappointed Murray who last week 
called the board’s report “the most con- 
structive contribution of its kind made 
in the history of our industry.” 

During the war, when most companies 
could buy a dollar's worth of insurance 
or pensions for 15 or 20 cents (the rest 
came out of taxes), many set up non- 
contributory schemes to attract workers. 
Since the war, however, pension experts 
say two out of every three plans set up 
have required joint emplover and em- 
plove contributions. 

Most of the steel companies are strong 
ly opposed to noncontributory social in- 
surance and pensions both as a matter of 
cost and a matter of principle. They be- 
lieve the individual worker should retain 
some interest in providing for his own fu- 
ture rather than counting on industry or 
the government to carry the full burden. 

The steel companies are unlikely to 
surrender without a tough fight. The no- 


Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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His day is “time-engineered”’— is yours? 


HIS executive ticks along with 

the clock—never wastes a minute 
—never wastes a motion. Hecan pack 
twelve hours of work into one eight- 
hour business day, 


How? 


The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of America’s busi- 
ness leaders. He has learned to or- 
ganize time! 


Notice particularly his desk. It has 
been specially “‘time-engineered”’ by 
Shaw-Walker for just such a job as 
his. As many as 27 improvements 
have gone into its construction— 
each devised to save him precious 
minutes every busy day. 


Only Shaw-Walker could have de- 
signed this ‘“‘executive”’ desk, for it 
was born of their fifty years of experi- 
ence serving the “‘time economy” of 
American business. 


And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
files, fireproof cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies — 4,000 different 


items—each “time-engineered”’ for 

the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new busi- 

ness, or merely wish to modernize 


worn, out-dated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make the 
most of every minute, every workingday! 








New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—executive, adminis- 
trative and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments— space for 
everything you need at 
your finger tips. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 








PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR 
STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 


@ Write for free booklet. Organize now for greater sales 
effort and lower operating cost! A wealth of ideas on ‘‘time- 
engineered” office systems and equipment. 36 pages! Many 
color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 1, Michigan. 


SHAW-WALKER 








= Convenient provision for 
internal wiring. 


“In,” “Out,” and ‘Hold’”’ 
letter trays inside—confi- 
dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


















































Select your next suit 
from the Ed. V. Price 
& Co. line of Tailored 
To Order Clothes... 
the favorite of three 
generations of dis- 
criminating men. 


More than 350 fine wool- 
ens, 40 authentic styles, 
offer you an unequalled 
choice of style and fabric. 
Stop today at the sign of 
“ye jolly little tailor.” 


Write for nearest dealer 
and free booklet ‘How to 
Choose Woolens Wisely.”’ 




















Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- y 
tacts saves time and money very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ooned + 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. * 
8 BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 134 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. « 


SEND NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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New Attack Bomber: Martin's XB-51, designed specifically to 


support ground troops, has three jet engines—two under the wings 
and a third in the rear of the fuselage—and an elevated tail 
plane. The speed of the new plane is described only as “high.” 


tion that they gave in to John L. Lewis 
on an employer-financed welfare fund is 
not accurate. Lewis negotiated his wel- 
fare-fund contract not with the mine own- 
ers but with Secretary of the Interior 
Krug after the government took over 
the coal mines to prevent a strike in 1946. 
When the mines were turned back to their 
owners, they were faced with a fait ac- 
compli. 


Coal Rumblings 


Just a year ago, John L. Lewis stood 
proudly by as a retired coal miner stepped 
up to receive the first $00 check from the 
Welfare and Retirement Fund of the 
United Mine Workers. Lewis, a master 
of rococo speech, was topped by the 
miner, who said: “God bless the day 
John L. Lewis was born.” 

Last week Lewis announced that pay- 
ments from the fund had been stopped 
temporarily because the fund was danger- 
ously low. And as the announcement 
came, miners were preparing to leave the 
pits, on strike once again. 

Trouble had been shaping up since 
last July, when the union’s contract ex- 
pired. Lewis put his Eastern soft-coal 
miners on a three-day week, and they 
continued to work without a contract. 
Soon after this, company lawyers here 
and there came up with the opinion that 
it might be illegal for companies, in the 
absence of a contract, to continue pay- 
ments of 20 cents a ton into the pension 
fund. Some of the firms ceased payment; 
finally, there were enough nonpayers to 
hurt the fund seriously. 

As it was, first-year expenses and the 


Lewis-dictated cut in coal output had 
eaten a sizable hole in the fund. The no- 
contract no-payment edict was simply 
the final blow. Lewis noted that from a 
surplus of $30,000,000 on June 30, the 
fund had been driven down to $14,000,- 
000 by Aug. 31. 

Singling out the Island Creek Coal Co. 
of Huntington, W. Va., among the non- 
pavers, Lewis charged it with a “policy 
of default and smash.” Warming up quick- 
ly, the miner boss roared: “In your mad 
and vengeful attack on the existence of 
the fund, you have rightfully calculated 
that you are bleeding it white.” 

Taking their cue, miners’ locals began 
holding meetings to vote on a strike. First 
groups to leave the pits were the soft- 
coal workers in Utah and Wyoming, 8,000 
strong. 

Monday morning the miners shut 
down virtually all pits in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, and In- 
diana. A “spontaneous” strike swept the 
nation, closing hard- and soft-coal mines 
alike. The slogan: “No welfare, no work.” 


AUTOMOBILES: 
New-Car Swap Shop 


Barney Teal, 38, and his brother, Her- 
bert, 48, have been in the used-car busi- 
ness in Detroit for twenty years. In 1945 
they also became new-car dealers with 
a Hudson franchise. Last May, casting 
about for ways to boost new-car sales, the 
brothers hit upon the idea of becoming 
traders. They started with a $1.50 ad in a 
Detroit newspaper, offering to trade cars 
for diamonds. After that, they broadened 


co 0._- Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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The ‘Pony Express’ of Kublai Khan... 


When Marco Polo visited the tabulous Asiatic empire of 
the Great Khan in the 13th century, he found that no fewer 
than 200,000 superior horses were distributed at posts 
throughout the realm, in groups of about 400 at each yamh, 
or post-house in order chat all messengers going and 
coming upon the business of the Great Khan, and all am- 
bassadors would have relays. Leaving their jaded horses, 
they were supplied with fresh ones. Of the 400 horses at 
each yamb, half were on pasture, and in turn, took their duty 
and relieved others. 


Of course, the modern railroad dwarfs the Kublai 
Khan's “pony express."” Yet on the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, in the reliability and availability of motive power, 
there exists a recognizable parallel. The N. & W. 
designs and builds its own powerful, modern, coal- 
burning steam locomotives, and assures reliability for 
the specific job they must perform. Their availability 
is assured by the most rigid inspection and maintenance. 
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With 530 locomotives less than half the number 
it operated 27 years ago — the Norfolk and Western is 
handling more than twice the volume of freight 
business (measured in ton miles). The railroad 
is proud of this record, which speaks for itself. For 
example, in 1948, the railroad handled more ton-miles 
of freight per train hour than any American railroad one 
thousand miles or more in length. This is convincing 
evidence of Norfolk and Western motive power's capacity for 
service — the result of N. & W. policy of building the best 
locomotives it can for the job, and maintaining them in top- 
notch condition. 


This motive power reliable and availabl is one 
of the indispensable factors of Norfolk and Western 
Precision Transportation . . . the eficient and de- 


pendable rail service which shippers and travelers can 
rely upon. 


In the N. & W.’s Roanoke, Va., Shops 19 new locomotives 
have been built in the past 18 months. 16 others are now 
being built and on order. When they are completed, the 
Norfolk and Western will have spent $8,650,000 on new and 
improved motive power since the end of the last war. 





RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 












































idea ; It “hatched” him 50 poultry farms, a processing plant, 
iP) 


a feed mill, 4 restaurants, 2 million chicks a year! 


YOUNGBLOCD'S Ss ma re 


F you live in Texas or have visited there, 
you have probably tasted some of J. H. 
Youngblood’s chicken. His restaurants in 
Waco, Dallas, and Austin are famous. This 
Ford Truck user’s slogan, ‘‘We hatch ’em... 
gan, 
grow ’em... prepare ’’em... fry ’em,”’ stands 
for some of the most tender, delicious, full- 
> 
meated chicken you'll find! 


He figured that in order to make money 
out of chickens, you have to control every 
step in production and marketing. And he 
did! Today, Youngblood’s operation covers 
the entire Southwest . . . has grown to where 
he needs 20 Ford Trucks in his business. 






“WE START with the hen that lays the egg.”” Young- 
blood (right) and one of his managers examine a 
New Hampshire-White Leghorn chick. 65,000 of 
these special crosses are hatched each week. And a 
carload of mixed feed comes from the company’s 
mill every day to feed them! 









YOUNGBLOOD’S 


| He uses 20 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his busi- 
ma move @ ness... Smart Move! ... Smart Business! 


q“myY Fleet of 20 Ford Trucks gives me fast, reliable trans- 
portation,” Youngblood (right) tells Ford Dealer Jack 
Kultgen. “‘But my special pride and joy is this 145-h.p. 
Big Job which delivers to almost every large city in Texas.” J 
*“You’ve chosen the best, when you’ve chosen Ford,” 
remarks Kultgen. ‘““We’ve got over 150 models! Pickups 
and Stakes for your farm work! Big 39,000 lb. G.V.W. 
Fords for intercity hauling—all Bonus Built!” 


“POWER BRAKING for the 
double cylinder rear 
brakes on the Ford F-7 
multiplies shoe pressure 
more than 100 per cent. 
Even with that boost 
the driver doesn’t lose 
the ‘feel’ of the brakes.”’ 





“YOU SAVE money with 
this Ford Shiftoguide 
speedometer. It tells 
your drivers exactly 
when to shift transmis- 
sion gears for best get- 
away performance with 
the least number of en- 
gine revolutions.” 


— FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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their offer, with the slogan: “It’s easy to 
deal with Teal. We'll take anything in 
trade on a new car, and we mean any- 
thing.” 

Last week, the brothers Teal announced 
that business had doubled in four months. 
During that time, they had taken every- 
thing from a plot of ground to a pen and 
pencil set in complete or part payment 
on a new Hudson. 

One of their salesmen is an amateur 
sailor. He put his knowlédge to use in 
appraising a 26-foot yawl and the deal 
was closed. “Right now,” Barney says, 
“we're dickering for a couple of cabin 
cruisers. And pretty soon we're going to 
try to work something out on a Persian 
rug.” 


THE ECONOMY: 


The Current Spurt 


In Wall Street last week optimism 
bordered on exuberance. In the heaviest 
trading of the year the Dow-Jones aver- 
age of industrial-stock prices burst 
through to a new high for 1949. Even 
the bad news from steel labor negotia- 
tions brought only a minor setback. 

For three months the average had ris- 
en almost steadily, realizing a total gain 
of 13 per cent. And it was no secret 
that the so-called “smart money” had 
missed a big part of the advance. 

The Journal of Commerce, polling 
economists in New York and Chicago, re- 
ported that most felt the current spurt 
in business would be short-lived, that 
more troubles were ahead. A. W. Zel- 
omek, president of the International Sta- 
tistical Bureau, said he thought people 
were “prematurely optimistic” about the 
end of the recession. Nonetheless, behind 
the advance of the stock market was a 
solid budget of good news. 

Good News: The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that home _ building 
had reached the highest summer level on 
record. Housing starts in June, July, and 
August exceeded those of the same 
months a year ago. And business spend- 
ing for new plant and equipment, orig- 
inally expected to fall 14 per cent in the 
last half of the year, was running only 
4 per cent under the third quarter of 
1948. 

The Wall Street Journal reported that 
orders for refrigerators, furniture, paper, 
clothing, and lumber had shown a better 
than seasonal upswing. Other industries 
reported a wave of buying typical of pre- 
war autumns. Factory sales of washing 
machines jumped from 199,000 units in 
July to 316,000 in August. Copper de- 
liveries to domestic users zoomed to 90,- 
739 tons in August, double July’s and 
the highest level since March. 

In New York, buyers for department 
stores who had purchased too sparingly 
ior the fall season were begging ready-to- 
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two symbols, there’s never 





any doubt as to where the decimal goes in automatic 
division with the new Marchant Figuremaster. At the 
completion of the problem the carriage automatically 
positions itself and points off the decimal—under the O 
symbol for the division quotient, and under the % 
symbol for percentages. The Fully Automatic 
Figuremaster is ideal for heavy-volume figure work. 
The low-cost Semi-Automatic model is popular where 
the work is lighter. Both models are available 
in 10 or 8 bank capacities ... choose whichever fits 
your requirements and business budget. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


MARCHAN Tee 


Figuremasters will do your calculating 
faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove 
this by a demonstration on 
your own work. If your 
need is temporary, 

rent a Figuremaster. 
Telephone today 





or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
‘ Oakland 8, California N-13 | 


: 
: 
| Please send me free information about 
| the new Figuremasters 

: 


Fully pe Semi-Aucomaticl } Rencall_] : 
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youre ankle-deep 


in Imported Martin’s Scotch Grain. 
It’s a rich, robust leather 

with an obvious affinity 

for the basic virility of this 

club or country Chukka. 


S-6074 about $15.95 
higher far West. 


write 

Dept. C 

for other styles 

and dealer’s name, 
—. E. TAYLOR CORP, 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 








NEW YORK 
ADDRESS" 


5 wey, 
Here! | Lexindlon 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 














TERRIFIC CROSLEY 
ENDURANCE TEST! 


aioe come! i 
vax ans 08 ' 


Here's proof of the amazing ruggedness of the new Crosley 
cor! The Crosley Station Wagon (shown above during 
refreshment ‘‘refueling’’) completed on July 7, 1949, a 
continuous run of 50,025 miles—a distance of twice around 
the world—in 105 days and nights, averaging 45 miles 
per gallon of gasoline! 

‘This cor was powered by the same Crosley CIBA (cast-iron 
block) engine which is now standard in all Crosley 
models," says H. A. McClellan, Crosley dealer, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., who sponsored the test. 

CROSLEY OWNERS—The history-making CIBA (cast-iron 
block) is now available for 1946 and later models. Ex- 


| change your old engine for o factory-rebuilf engine with 


new cast iron block, and new engine guarantee—only $89 
{including Federal Tax), freight paid both ways! (Cost of 
removal and installation, about 5 hours labor time, extra.) 
Order from your Crosley dealer today. For free literature 
on Crosley Cars and this offer, write Crosley Motors, Inc. 
2530-FL Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 

For a new thrill in motoring, drive the new Crosley 
Hotshot. See your dealer today for a free drive-it- 
yourself demonstration. The famous 2-passenger Hot- 
shot is America’s own sports car. 


“You see them everywhere.” 
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wear manufacturers for more goods and 
for early deliveries. 

The pessimists pointed out that most of 
the orders did not reflect an increase in 
basic consumption. They were orders 
from businessmen who had let their in 
ventories fall too low. Nonetheless, they 
reflected a correction in the buying at- 
titude of businessmen—the major facto 
in the earlier downtrend. 

The most immediate weak spot ap- 
peared to be a softening of demand fo: 
automobiles, indicating a likely decline 
in production and sales this fall. Though 
auto makers set a new all-time produc- 
tion record in August, Automotive News 
reported that the number of unsold, new 
cars had increased by 150,000 during 
the month. This indicated that auto sales 
had fallen about 27 per cent behind pro- 
duction. 

The devaluation of the pound, too, 
boded no good for United States exports. 
It meant keener competition from British 
goods, which now bore an automatic 30 
per cent discount. 


ANTITRUST: 


Now the A & P 


In 90 years the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. had grown from a tiny 
shop on Vesey Street in New York City, 
selling tea, coffee, and spices, into 6,000 
grocery stores spotted at almost every im- 
portant main street and crossroads. It 
sold more butter, fish, meat, bread, fruit, 
green vegetables, and canned goods than 
any group of stores in America, and it 
generally sold these goods at a lower 
price than anyone else. 

Last week, in the eyes of the Truman 
Administration, these economic virtues 
seemed a crime. The Justice Department 
filed a civil suit under the Sherman Act 
to split the grocery empire into seven 
independent chains, and divorce the 
sales branches from the manufacturing, 
processing, and wholesaling divisions.* 

Charges: The government did not 
deny that the A & P sold more cheaply, 
but charged that the chain was able to 
do so because it used its mass purchasing 
power to force “secret preferential prices 
and rebates from suppliers.” In some in- 
stances, said the trust busters, if a sup- 
plier of, say jelly beans, refused to sell his 
candy to the A & P at a lower price than 
to others, the chain would make its own 
jelly beans. In another instance, said the 
department, A & P’s subsidiary, the At- 
lantic Commission Co., would buy up 
vegetables, resell the best to the A & P 
and then sell the rest, at a higher price, 
to A & P’s competitors. 

Were these petty discriminations—for 
which the A & P incidentally had some 


*The Justice Department won a " eviminal: ‘uit 
under the same law early this year when the A & I 
decided against fighting the case to the Seqeeme 


Court and paid a $175,000 fine instead. 
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convincing explanations—sufficient to war- 
rant dissolving one of the nation’s largest, 
most efficient retailers? The New York 
Herald Tribune didn’t think so: “They 
[the Justice Department trust busters] are 
not impelled by any angry outcry from 
housewives or other consumers . . . No 
violent pressures have come from pro- 
ducers or farmers who have seen the 
mass-selling methods of the A & P and 
other chains cut heavily into the middle- 





r. George of the A&P 


man costs which have always plagued 
the food industry . . . 

“A & P is not a monopoly in any ordi- 
nary sense of the word (its share of the 
nation’s grocery business declined from 
11.6 per cent in 1933 to 6.4 per cent in 
1947) and if it has ‘restrained trade’ it 
has done so with the result of cutting 
prices, reducing profit margins by build- 
ing volume, eliminating costly distribu- 
tive systems by mass buying and selling 
—doing in short all the things which the 
Sherman Act was originally designed to 
enforce .. . The government’s trust bust- 
ers are thus in the fantastic position of 
using the Sherman Act not to promote 
but to suppress a relatively new form of 
competition .. .” 

Closely advised by a canny public- 
relations team from the firm. of Carl 
Byoir & Associates, the aging brothers 
“Mr. George” and “Mr. John” Hartford, 
A & P’s owners, last week shrewdly took 
their cause to the people: “This attack is 
a threat to millions of consumers . . . We 
feel it is our responsibility to our custom- 
ers, Our suppliers, and our employes to 
defend this company. . .” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Tinted Rubber: The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has developed a silica pigment 
which makes possible the manufacture of 
tinted rubber (natural and synthetic), 
without impairing its qualities. The com- 
pany says the pigment gives “high ten- 
sile strength, good abrasion resistance, 
and exceptional tear resistance” under all 
conditions. 

Auto Visor: Western Plastic Service of 
Great Falls, Mont., is marketing a green 
Plexiglas visor, which extends the entire 
width of an automobile windshield, in- 
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' 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York» 
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THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX ~ NIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY swo CASUALTY COMPANY or wew rons 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Cheirmon 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
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After a al it's too late 
to wish you'd had good advice 
about your business insurance 


Before a loss, why not inquire 
about J&H service? 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOSANGELES + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA -+ PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG. - MONTREAL + TORONTO + HAVANA 




















The Right Augle 


FOR CLOSE-QUARTERS JOBS 


Ratchet Wrench 


For work in confined areas. Sockets 
broached through for tightening or 
removing nuts. 


In the awkward, hard-to-get-at spaces, you can 
count on Keller tools to perform with a steady, 
powerful drive. They’re specially built to elimi- 
nate tedious and costly handwork in confined 
areas. Tools are non-fatiguing, easy to hold. A 
variety of attachments adapts them to unlimited 
applications on fast-moving assembly lines. 





Angle-Type Nut Setter 


Complete line of nut setters with 
short heads. Straight handles or 45° 
attachment. 


Open-end tool, easy to use in spaces 
where clearance is extremely scant. 


PETA PT PA PROUTOVEVETITEUOVEREVOVOVEUIVEDIVENEVERCVERODTIVIVED 












9-lb Impact Wrench 4%-lb impact Wrench Angle-Type Screw Driver 

Combines high speed with power- Small, speedy wrench, ¥/” egastiy. For use where straight screw 

ful io menting blows, Ys” capacity. Delivers powerful impact witho a: cannot serve. Short head, 
kickback. straight or offset handles. 





Keller Tool Company «+ Grand Haven, c Moods 
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side the car. Besides cutting sun glare, 
the visor also covers the rear-view mirror, 
shielding the driver from headlight glare. 

Bacon ’n’ Egger: Homemakers Haven, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., is producing a 
pan designed for the job of frying bacon 
and eggs. The bacon is first fried in the 
center of the pan, under a cover which 
keeps the strips flat and prevents spatter- 
ing. When done, the bacon is moved to 
the pan’s apron, an elevated strip run- 
ning around the perimeter, while the eggs 
are fried in the center. 

Magnetic Catch: Engineering Achieve- 
ments, Inc., of New Orleans, is producing 
a magnetic latch for cabinets and cup- 
boards. Easily installed, it holds the door 
firmly shut, yet yields to normal open- 
ing pressure. 

Sharpener: Syncro Corp. of Rochester, 
Mich., has developed an electrified hone 
for sharpening knives and tools. The 
hone uses magnetic action, giving 14,400 
strokes per minute. 

Diesel Car: The Budd Co. of Phila- 
delphia is exhibiting a_ stainless-steel 
Diesel car, an economical unit for short 
runs accommodating up to 90 passengers. 
It operates independently or coupled to 
other units to make up a train. 


ADVERTISING: 


Story of N. W. Ayer 


Among major United States advertis- 
ing firms, few are as old and as durable 
as N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Founded in 
1869 by a pious Baptist, the Philadelphia 
agency still is one of the leaders of the 
$1,500,000,000 industry. With an esti- 

mated $67,000,000 in billings in 1948, it 
was topped only by J. Walter Thompson 
($115,000,000) , Young & Rubicam ($75,- 
000,000), and Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn ($72,000,000). 

Last week, Ayer, which publishes the 
fattest, definitive annual volume on U. S. 
media, “Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers 
& Periodicals,” was itself the subject of 
a revised volume in the Harvard Studies 
in Business History. Prof. Ralph M. How- 
ers biography of the company* details 
some of the innovations that Ayer & Son 
brought to advertising: 
> Charging the advertiser a straight fee 
for the agency’s services. Up to January 
1876, agencies paid their way by buying 
space from publishers as cheaply as pos- 
sible and selling it to advertisers for as. 
much as the traffic would bear. 
> Making the first market analysis for a 
customer. In 1878, when Nichols-Shep- 
hard Co. of Battle Creek asked Ayer to 
get up a list of the papers most suited 
for threshing-machine advertising, nation- 
wide crop statistics were non-existent, 
even in Washington. For three days and 





*THe History OF AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. Aver & Son at Work. By Ralph M. Hower 
647 pages. Harvard University Press. $7.50. 
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° Acme 
Boards and Boilers: Directors 
of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. meet for lunch inside a new 
five-story-high . steam-generating 
boiler. It will consume about 
a carload of coal every hour. 


nights the Ayer staff wired every farm- 
ing locality in the nation, added the re- 
sults, and came up with a survey that won 
a fat advertising contract. 

> Having the first full-time copywriter on 
an agency staff. 

> Scoring as the first agency to arrange 
a radio program—that by the Shur-on Op- 
tical Company over KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
in 1922. Ayer also set up the first regular 
series of sponsored music broadcasts: the 
National Carbon Co.’s “Eveready Hour.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Growth: William L. McKnight moved 
up as new board chairman of the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co. and 
turned over the presidency to vice presi- 
dent Richard P. Carlton. McKnight, sales 
manager in 1911, pushed sales from 
$213,000 that year to $108,000,000 last 
year and made “Scotch Tape” a house- 
hold word. 

Autos: President Alexander Fraser of 
the Shell Union Oil Corp. told oilmen 
that the auto may be defeating its own 
purpose by losing its big advantage, free- 
dom of movement, to poor highways and 
no-parking signs. “We had better do some- 
thing,” Fraser cautioned. Examples: (1) 
In the center of Philadelphia, the noon- 
day driver has one chance in 1,000 of 
finding curb parking space and (2) with 
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If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 


In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry, positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ...no delay! 









Don’t copy 


It’s Simple... 


oe gr ee a 





vse OZALID! 


Dept. 121, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine. 





You can make Ozalid cop- 
ies any length, and almost 
any width. You can make 
them directly from translu- 
cent material, and from 
opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on your letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor. 





A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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A completely new World Atlas 


New from cover to cover, the 
Rand M¢€Nally CosMoPOLITAN WORLD 
ATLAs is the first truly modern postwar 
atlas. A new kind of atlas, it portrays 
the new face of the old world . . . shows 
new boundaries and political divisions re- 
sulting from World War II and recent 
historical events. 


New, strikingly beautiful, easy-to-read 
maps. New all-inclusive index. New 
principles of map organization. New, 
concise tables listing world populations, 
climates, industry, monetary systems, 
and a wealth of other information. These 
and many other new features make the 
COSMOPOLITAN the most useful atlas you 
can own. They are the result of eight 
years’ planning, research, and drafting 
by Rand M¢€Nally cartographers. 


Truly reflecting today’s ‘‘world view- 
point,” the COSMOPOLITAN emphasizes 
vital economic and political regions of 
the world. It provides you with maps 
that really help you to keep up with the 
headlong pace of world affairs... to 


Now at your bookseller’s 


locate places in the news... to understand 
the world you live in. 

Accurate, superlatively beautiful, and 
a joy to use, the COSMOPOLITAN WORLD 
ATLAS is equally indispensable for the 
home, school, or office. P 


111 new maps .. . 57 pages of inform- 
alive supplementary material 


174-page “all-inclusive” index 
Historical gazetteer 


Beautiful buckram binding—gold- 
stamped 


Size 11%" x 14%"—full-color jacket 
PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


SAVE *250 


Regular retail price is $12.50. The pub- 
lication date is October 22. By ordering 
from your bookseller prior to publication 
date, you can get the COSMOPOLITAN 
AT LAs for $10, a saving of $2.50! See a 
sample copy at your bookseller’s today ! 








RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


New York e« Chicago « 


San Francisco © Washington 


Established 1856 
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800,000 cars converging daily on mid- 
town Manhattan, the average New York 
City driver pays as much a year for liabil 
ity insurance as he does for gas. 

Railroad Safety: The American Mu- 
seum of Safety presented the E. H. Harri- 
man Memorial Medals for railroads with 
the best safety record last year to the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and to the 
smaller Duluth, Messabe & Iron Range 
and the Missouri-Illinois Railroads. Last 
year’s deaths from railroad accidents were 
the lowest since the records were started 
61 years ago. 

Executives: Bert Gamble, founder and 
board chairman of the $64,000,000 Gam- 
ble-Skogmo retail chain, dreamed up a 
new way to pick executives. He made 
each of the company’s 515 branch man- 
agers choose an assistant to take over as 
store Sales manager for 30 days. The as- 
sistant’s performance will put him in line 
for a job as branch manager or company 
officer. 

Banks: The depression-born Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. protested that its 
billion-dollar kitty (designed to ward oft 
another “bank holiday”) is “by no means 
as adequate as was formerly thought.” Its 
surplus, although growing by $120,000,- 
000 a year, is less than 1 per cent of in- 
sured deposits in the nation’s banks, the 
FDIC told Congress, and “it is not clear 
what the future will bring.” 































































































International 


Self-Closing: Attilio D. Carani 
of Miami has invented a self- 
closing window. Eight ounces of 
rainwater collecting on the top 
panel, or a 6-mile-an-hour wind, 
activate sensitive springs and 
levers which make it swing shut. 
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Camouflaged Fourth Round 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE report of the President’s special 

Steel Industry Board was an adroit 
political document. For those who 
were content to bounce along the head- 
lines, it carried a fine air of “imparti- 
ality.” It is not surprising that so many 
editorial .writers hastened to acclaim 
the board for its “statesmanship.” 

The board did, indeed, 
make some unexpected con- 
cessions to the industry’s 
case. It admitted that its 
profits were “volatile.” It 
pointed out a number of 
fallacies in the unions 
“productivity” and “pur- 
chasing power” arguments. 
It found that “there are no 
inequities of steelworkers at 
present which require re- 
dress through a general wage-rate in- 
crease.” And on the ground that “it 
seems desirable at this time to stabi- 
lize the level of wage rates,” it re- 
jected the union’s demands for a 
straight wage increase. 


ut the board then immediately 
turned around and_ approved 
pension and insurance benefits which 
by its own admissions were equivalent 
to a wage increase of from 8 to 10 
cents an hour. Just why it would be so 
bad for the steelworkers to get another 
pay boost in the form of a straight- 
forward hourly increase, and just why 
it would be so good for them to be 
forced to take it only in the form of 
pension and insurance benefits, the 
report never made clear. Following a 
befuddled argument, it rejected a 
“general increase in rates of pay” for 
the puzzling reason that it is “just as 
likely to affect output and employ- 
ment unfavorably as it is to affect 
them favorably.” One would suppose 
from this that if the chances were 
equal, the steelworkers should be en- 
titled to the benefit of the doubt. 
The real argument against a fourth- 
round pay increase is, of course, that 
to force a further increase in produc- 
tion costs now would tend only to 
reduce output and employment. But 
this argument is just as strong. against 
an insurance and pension boost equiva- 
lent to 8 to 10 cents an hour. It is, 
in fact, stronger. For the moment the 
companies could no longer supply 
every worker with at least a 2,000- 
hour work year, the hourly cost of the 





insurance-pension plan would mount 
even higher. This would raise break- 
even points even more than a straight 
wage increase and would intensify the 
cost problem of the companies in a re- 
cession. And even more serious, in- 
surance-pension plans, as the board 
admits, “once installed, become more 
or less permanent.” In fact, 
if experience with John L. 
Lewis is any guide, forced 
pension plans to which em- 
ployes do not contribute— 
and it is precisely such a 
plan that the board wishes 
to impose—are worked up 
to ever more costly and ex- 
travagant levels. 

It is impossible to call at- 
tention here to all the non 
sequiturs, inconsistencies, and _self- 
contradictions with which the report 
is riddled. Some random examples 
will have to do, 

The board turns down a straightfor- 
ward wage increase on the implied 
(though never clearly stated) ground 
that it would force price increases. 
But when it insists that the companies 
must add the equivalent of 8 to 10 
cents an hour to their payrolls for in- 
surance-pension plans, it not only as- 
sumes that this would be no excuse 
for a steel price increase, but implies 
that it would somehow be followed 
by “higher profits.” And if these “do 
not result in benefit to the consumer 
in the form of lower prices, there 
would be justification for the union to 
renew its demand for increase of wage 
rates!” In other words, if one payroll 
boost doesn’t bring down steel prices, 
try, try, again. 


HE board finds that a “social obli- 

gation . . . rests upon industry to 
provide insurance against the eco- 
nomic hazards of modern industrial 
life,” but doesn’t tell us who is going to 
insure industry itself against the eco- 
nomic hazards of modern industrial 
life. 

The strangest paragraphs in the re- 
port are those in which the board 
affects to deplore “the habit of turn- 
ing to government” to settle labor dis- 
putes “instead of arguing it out in 
collective bargaining.” Now who on 
earth do you suppose appointed the 
board and forced the companies to go 
before it? 
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WHEN YOu LOCATE 





“Vou geta 


Days Work 
for a 


Day's Pay 


Not what labor is paid, but 
what labor produces is the sure 
guide to successful manufactur- 
ing operations. 

In Massachusetts, New Eng- 
land skill is combined with an 
inherent desire to deliver an 
honest day’s work. That is why 
goods are made faster, better, 
more economically in this area, 
where crafts are diversified and 
craftsmanship is a tradition as 
old as America. 

Labor works with you in 
Massachusetts. It’s a factor 
worth investigating if you're 
planning relocation or a new 
industrial venture. 


the move 1s on... 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lecause 
LABOR IS SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


iV ] 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


O 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


LV 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts De- 
velopment and Industrial Commis 


sion, Room 102A, State House, 
Boston 33, Massachusetts 




















Photo Lab. Head Improves 
Processing With Air Conditioning 
— Bought Frigidaire 


*‘We must be able to rely on our air con- 
ditioning to keep room temperature at a 
constant 72°—and we knew we could de- 
vend on Frigidaire to do it,” says C. W. 
Diccete partner in Thaxton-Simonds Lab- 
oratories, Decatur, Ga. “Our new Frigid- 
aire Conditioner gives us the accurate, re- 
liable control we need for developing color 
film and doing color process work for the 
printing industry. We couldn’t operate 
without it.” 

Sharpe’s Appliance Store, Atlanta, sold 
and installed this equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Room Air Conditioner 








due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 













For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results or 
mone 


Sts 


In the center of on area rich in industry and 
commerce —Hotel Syracuse also is headquarters 
for educational and recreational activities. No 
matter what brings you — a visit at con- 
stantly modern Hotel Syracuse is 
always a pleasure. 
Four Great Restaurants. 600 Rooms. 
James F Gilday, Manager. 
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Edict for France 


Two months ago, the Vatican released 


‘its sharpest blow to date against atheistic 


Communism: a ban of excommunication 
against all who “enlist in or show favor 
to the Communist Party” or who read or 
write for Communist publications (NEws- 
WEEK, July 25). Immediate repercussions 
were felt in Iron Curtain countries, es- 
pecially in Czechoslovakia, where the 
faithful were torn between the ban and 
their government’s ruling that anyone try- 
ing to enforce it would be charged with 
treason. In many cases, it was a choice 
between loss of the sacraments and loss 
of life. 

In August, the Supreme Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office issued a 
“declaration” which seemed to soften one 
aspect of the ban. Priests could marry 
non-Communists to Communists if the 
Communist member promised to raise 
the children as Catholics, as in the usual 
“mixed marriage.” This, Vatican circles 
explained, was allowed for the sake of 
the children of such a union. 

Prelates Meet: In all the countries 
of the world, Catholic prelates had been 
meeting to discuss the application of the 
decree to their own nations. In New 
York, Francis Cardinal Spellman had told 
reporters that reading of the Communist 
Daily Worker could be cause for excom- 
munication, unless it was required in 
everyday work. Even so, permission must 
be obtained from a priest. 

And in Paris last week, France’s four 
cardinals* issued a pastoral letter further 
interpreting the Vatican’s prohibition to 
French Catholics. The letter urged the 
faithful to obey the decree “forbidding 
Catholics to give their name or lend their 
support to Communist parties.” t 

“The church,” they said, “is not engag- 
ing in an anti-Communist ‘crusade’. . . 
A Catholic will be careful to avoid saying 

. that the church has engaged itself 
in the ranks of the two parties [Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist]. The church 
refused to join a ‘crusade’ in which are 
intermixed so many temporal and eco- 
nomic rivalries and interests; it knows 
that by doing so it would compromise 
the purity of its mission, which is essen- 
tially spiritual. 

“In condemning the action of the 
Communist parties the church does not 
take the part of capitalism,” in which is 
inherent “a materialism rejected by Chris- 
tian teaching.” On the other hand, appeal- 
ing to labor not to be deluded by Com- 
munist promises to right social injustices, 
the prelates begged the workers to await 





*Achilles Cardinal Lienart, bishop of Lille; Pierre 
Marie Cardinal Gerlier, archbishop of Lyon; Jules 
Cardinal Saliége, archbishop of Toulouse; and Emile 
Cardinal Roques, archbishop of Rennes. 


+t Meanwhile, in Czechoslovakia, where two bishops 
were recently consecrated to bolster the church’s em- 
battled hierarchy, a third was named as auxiliary for 
besieged Archbishop Beran. 
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that day when it becomes apparent that 
the Church of Jesus Christ “has saved 
the true idea of man and his dignity.” 


Books for the Spirit 


In the past few years, an increasing 
number of religious books have climbed 
their way up the best-seller lists. Cur- 
rently, seven nonsecular volumes ar« 
crowding toward the top—such books as 
Thomas Merton’s “The Seven Storey 
Mountain,” Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s “Peace 
of Soul,” and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale’s 
“A Guide to Confident Living.” 

With the fall book issue: well under 
way last week, a good number of religious 
works were ready to bid for the public’s 
attention as strongly as many of their 
predecessors: 
> Why Jesus Diep. By Pierre van Paas- 
sen. 283 pages. Dial. $3. The Dutch- 
born author of “Days of Our Years” has 
been a Unitarian minister since 1946. 
In this study, he postulates that the Jews 
were not respon- 
sible for Jesus's 
death, since He un- 
derwent no. trial 
by the Sanhedrin. 
Peter urged Christ, 
a mortal creature 
and not divine, to 
proclaim a worldly 
messiahship, and 
Peter’s rebels even 
engineered an at- 
tack on the Temple 
through an under- 
ground aqueduct. 
The plot failed, and two of the leaders 
were taken and probably crucified with 
Christ. Jesus Himself was tried only by 
a Roman court, condemned, crucified, 
and his body thrown in a charnel pit on 
Calvary—from which it did not rise again. 
Well documented by early histories, the 
book picks holes in the Gospels, but Dr. 
van Paassen writes tenderly of a man in 
whom he believes. 
> THe Man From Nazaretu. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 282 pages. Harper. $3. 
The minister-emeritus of the “unified 
church of Christ,” Riverside Church in 
New York, tells Jesus’s story through the 
eyes of his contemporaries—the crowds, 
the Pharisees, the women around Him, 
His disciples. Un- 
like Dr. van Paas- 
sen, Dr. Fosdick 
believes militant 
nationalists were 
alienated from Je- 
sus because He 
was “not patriotic 
enough, not na- 
tionalistic enough, 
not belligerent 
enough.” Judas lost 
faith in Christ be- 
cause he was look- 
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Religious News Service 
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ing to Christ to found a worldly king- 
dom. By the betrayal Judas hoped to 
bring on a show of Jesus’s power. “Dy- 
namic” and “tremendously in earnest” is 
Dr. Fosdick’s appraisal of Jesus; the 
words could also apply to this book. 
> THe CREED IN 
Stow Motion. By 
Ronald Knox, 238 
pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. The 
Roman Catholic 
monsignor, a_ for- 
mer Anglican, turns 
from his translation 
of the Bible to the 
sermons he deliv- 
ered at the English 
convent in Rut- 
Knox landshire, England, 
where he is chap- 
lain. A companion piece to “The Mass in 
Slow Motion,” the present volume hopes 
to explain the Apostles’ Creed so that you 
are “not just reciting a rigmarole of words 
which must be all right, of course, or the 
Church wouldn’t make you say it.” Witty 
and down-to-earth. 
> A Time To Laucu. Compiled and ed- 
ited by Paul J. Phelan. Longmans. $4. 
Wit from contemporary Catholic writers 
including everybody from Jimmy Du- 
rante and Frank Fay through Westbrook 
Pegler, Evelyn Waugh, and H. I. Phillips. 
> Sam HiccINBOT- 
TOM: FARMER. An 
autobiography. 232 
pages. Scribners.$3. 
The fascinating life 
story of the British 
Presbyterian who 
went to India to 
feed the poor with 
faith and better ag- 
ricultural methods. 
Now 74, “Dr. Hig” f 
tells of the found- 
ing and growth of Higginbottom 
the Allahabad Ag- 
ricultural Institute (Newsweek, Feb. 7) 
from one student to 300 with a waiting 
list of seven times as many as can be 
accepted. 








Ringing Horseshoes 


During the last war, many churches in 
Germany were forced to give up their 
bells to the Hitler war effort. Now they 
want to fill out their chimes once more. 
But bronze is not available. 

Some ingenious church members, how- 
ever, have found a way to make very 
satisfactory substitutes. From Biederitz 
bei Magdeburg, Dr. Siegfried Scharfe re- 
ported to the National Lutheran Council 
in New York last week that a source had 
been found in old horseshoes. There are 
many lying around village smithies, and 
his parishioners collected 1,000 pounds 
of shoes to ring for Sunday service. 
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NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


for Santa Fe Shippers 








Santa Fe Traffic Office Centers 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Beaumont, Tex. 

%* Indicates Santa Fe Boston, Mass. 


Traffic Office Buffalo, N. Y. 
— Indicates principal Santa Fe Rail Lines Chanute, Kan. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Santa Fe Traffic Offices Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
are conveniently located to Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
i i H , Colo. 
serve freight shippers in all ee 


° Detroit, Mich. 
parts of the nation EI Paso, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
H H Fort Madison, Ia. 
Wherever you are located in the United fad: Wits, tne. 
States, Canada or Mexico, there is a Fresno, Cal. 
: . . Galveston, Tex. 
Santa Fe freight representative assigned a cg og 
to your locality and at your service. Hutchinson, Kan. 
e Indianapolis, Ind. 
Each traffic office has direct commu- Kansas City, Mo. 
. . : Leavenworth, Kan. 
nication by telephone or teletype with coun Sene Ga 
other Santa Fe offices, and are fully Los Angeles, Cal. 
i t ive you promptly the Lubbock, Tex. 
— pped hac y p P ited Mexico City, Mex. 
information and service you want. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Santa Fe freight men know their Menterey, sien. 


business. They know your territory New Orleans, La. 

. New York City, N. Y. 
and ours—and your local freight prob- Oakland, Cal. 
lems, too. Because these men believe Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“ os ‘ ill find i h Peoria, Ill. 
in giving service, you will find it wort Philadelphia, Pa. 
while to call them about your freight Phoenix, Ariz. 

: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
shipments. 


Portland, Ore. 

2. Slant Pueblo, Colo. 
Look over this listing of traffic offices ©, Seeman, Oe 
and call the one nearest you for friend- St. Louis, Mo. 

: Sacramento, Cal. 
ly, helpful Santa Fe service. Solt Lake City, Uich 
San Angelo, Tex. 

e San Antonio, Tex. 
SHIP VIad San Bernardino, Cal. 


San Diego, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Fe all the way Sen Jue, Ca 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
j i Santa Rosa, Cal. 
F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager atin, Ge, 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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BOXING: 


Homecoming 


As he walked down the aisle toward the 
battle pit, Rocky Graziano didn’t put on 
any bored big-shot airs. His black head, 
grotesque in a bargain-basement crew cut, 
swiveled from side to side and his small 
bright eyes searched out the ringsiders 
who yelled at him. The shouts were 
friendly, and Rocky took them in hungrily. 

The first thing he did, after climbing 
into the Polo Grounds ring in New York 
last week, was to stare around him. For 
the first time in three years Graziano, one- 
time East Side delinquent and sometime 
outcast from the nation’s prize rings; was 
being allowed to appear in public in his 
home town with his fighting tights on. 

Exile had been a painful thing for him 
(“When I ain’t in New York I can’t 
breathe”), but the manner of his return 
was hardly humble. He had proof that 
he could still draw a crowd (31,092 for 
a nontitle show) and still get the backing 
of the odds layers (9 to 5), even though 
nobody knew for sure that he could still 
fight. His opponent, the 23-year-old 
Charley Fusari, was liked for his behavior 
outside the ring and his competence in- 
side it (36 knockouts and only four de- 
feats—all by decision—in 65 bouts), but 
Rocky boasted: “I'll take care of this sa- 
lami in one round or less.” 

Ne Salami: For the better part of 
nine rounds Rocky managed only to look 
like just what he was: a 27-year-old vet- 
eran who hadn't had a serious fight in 
more than a vear. Most of the right hands 
he fired at Fusari’s rolling head swooped 
ridiculously wide of the mark; in one 
acutely inept lunge the former middle- 
weight champion fell down. Fusari stead- 
ily lanced his bully scowl with jabs and 
opened eye cuts with right-hand smashes. 
On the officials’ score cards, going into 
the tenth and final round, Fusari led. 

There Graziano’s 12-pound weight edge 
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International Photos 


Middleweight Graziano didn’t let welterweight Fusari get off the ropes 


(159% to 1474%)—an advantage multiplied 
by his uncommon strength—finally saved 
his neck. Punches that Fusari had previ- 
ously avoided or taken well now turned 
him instantly flabby, his stamina appar- 
ently drained by the primitive rights that 
Rocky occasionally had sledged against 
his ribs. Rocky, bloody mouth ajar in his 
familiar winning snarl, slammed him into 
the ropes and clubbed him to the floor. 
Fusari got up, but Rocky kept him tight- 
ly trapped against the ropes, wedging him 
into a corner and literally choking him 
with one hand while clubbing wildly with 
the other. 

Although Fusari was still on his feet 
when Referee Ruby Goldstein halted the 
fight with 56 seconds to go, Rocky 
crowed: “Don’t I do a job on them welter- 
weights?” But many reporters remained 
unsure that he could still fight enough to 
deal with a man his own size—specifically, 
Jake LaMotta—and Rocky didn’t try to 
persuade them. “After all,” he explained, 
“Jake’s my friend.” 


GOLF: 


Marvelous Marlene 


Marlene Bauer is only 15 years old and 
stands only 5-foot-24%, a mere 20% inches 
taller than the man’s driver she uses. 
But last week the blue-eyed blonde from 
Los Angeles, her pretty face rigid as a 
poker player's, was the talk of the coun- 
trys golf locker rooms. (For news of 
another 15-year-old prodigy, see Movies.) 

Reporters covering the 49th national 
women’s amateur championship began 
calling her “Marvelous Marlene.” On the 
Merion Golf Club’s famously exacting 
course outside Philadelphia she posted a 
back-nine 34 and a round of 74, both 
tops for the week. Her victims included 
Glenna Collett Vare, six-time champion 
and donor of the national girls’ champion- 
ship trophy that Marlene won in August. 
A decisive 4 and 2 victory over a favorite, 
Betty Mackinnon, made Miss Bauer the 


youngest contender ever to reach the 
semifinals. 

A bad start there put her four down 
at the turn against Dorothy Kielty of 
Long Beach, Calif., a pilot in the war- 
time shuttle service between the United 
States and Britain. The youngster’s sub- 
sequent rally, however, forced matters 
down to the bitter last green before Miss 
Kielty won, | up. In the 36-hole title final 
Miss Kielty was beaten (3 and 2) by 
Mrs. Dorothy Germain Porter, a 25-year- 
old housewife from Haddonfield, N. J. 

Nobody doubted that the Bauer girl 
would be a distinct factor in the settling 
of a good many future national cham- 
pionships. Daddy Dave Bauer, a golf 
pro who also developed sister Alice (21) 
into a tournament contender, set Mar- 
lene to swinging a club before she was 4 
—and carries a snapshot in his wallet to 
prove it. At 5 she was playing eighteen- 
hole rounds. During the week of her 15th 
birthday last February, she celebrated 
with tournament rounds of 69-70-71. 

An “A” student in Alexander High 
back home, Marlene averages 225 straighi 
yards off the tees, and her 118-pound 
body is capable of 250-yard drives. Some 
critics last week said it was a wonder her 
clubhead stayed in the groove. They 
claimed that her man-size backswing 
amounted to an overswing. Daddy Bauer 
wasn't upset: “I hear a lot about her 
overswing, but as long as she’s playing 
well I'm not going to change it.” 

Not even finicky experts found any- 
thing wrong with her crisp irons. On the 
greens, where strong men fret at length 
over the gauging of a putt, Marlene took 
only a “miss-'em-quick” glance before 
stepping up to stroke her ball. 

During a match her large eyes seemed 
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Marlene Bauer stole the show 
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For more light and comfort with minimum 
noise, the completely air-conditioned ad- 
ministrative building of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, is glazed 
entirely with Thermopane . . . 1005 panes. 


Above: Office of Neil C. Hurley, Jr.,president, 
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EVERY OFFICE feels LIKE THE PRESIDENT’S 


All offices are air-conditioned, and every window 
is glazed with Thermopane* insulating glass. 
Maybe you could borrow a leaf from this com- 
pany’s experience. 

Everyone enjoys maximum light through liberal 
use of horizontal panel-type windows. Thermopane 
deadens street and factory noise, and acting as a 
thermal insulator, minimizes summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold. This sealed-at-the-factory double- 
glass insulating windowpane makes the air condi- 
tioning—and heating system, too—operate more 
efficiently. In addition, by eliminating annoying 


downdrafts it makes areas near the windows usable 


gee ‘rn 
FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


-------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY* OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 








for desks. On top of these advantages, it virtually 
eliminates the old problem of fogged window- 
panes and unsightly condensation drip. 

For greater comfort and extra efficiency in of- 
fices, laboratories and plants, air conditioning 


and Thermopane are a 











natural pair. For com- 
L : Two Panes of Glass 
plete information, stated 


in. terms of your own Blanket of Dry Air 
needs, call your nearest 


Libbey-Owens:Ford ne 
; an 


Glass Distributor, or (eto!+o-Gloss) 


write us direct. 
*® 





Cutaway view of Thermopane 


Shermopane 


3199 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN THE USA BY 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


LINDEN. NEW JERSEY 


-TeoRDONS DRY GIN in CONANT LiMATED 
LINDEN new JERSEY 
acconoms ba *) THE FORMULA OF 
TANQUERAY, GORDON 6 CGT 
nt ON DON. ENGLAND. 


Lor in pi 


UN SR 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD 


, LINDEN, N. J. 
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to miss nothing, but emotions seldom 
showed on her face. Nevertheless, she 
had them. When her father wanted to 
know what had caused a three-hole putt- 
ing lapse in one match last week, the 15- 
year-old soberly replied: “I was scared, 
Dad.” 


Short Temper 


In the best tradition of international 
sport, the American Ryder Cup golfers’ 
visit to England last week started an 
argument. Americans charged that Brit- 
ish players’ club faces had illegally deep 
grooves in them. 

While the British filed down their 
clubs, their tempers apparently rose. They 
handed the heavily favored ;Americans 
a 3-1 licking in the two-ball foursomes. 
Then they lost six of the eight singles 
matches, giving Americans the cup by a 
7-5 score. But that still left a little some- 
thing to be said for temper. It was the 
closest of six British defeats in eight 
meetings. 


BASEBALL: 


Country’s Cure 


At Sportsman’s Park in St. Louis last 
May, baseball writers witnessed a lonely 
bit of history. For the first time in their 
major-league careers, Enos (Country) 
Slaughter and Stan Musial began special 
morning batting practice to correct 
slumps. 

Nobody worried particularly about 
Musial; he was only 28 and he invariably 
came out of slumps with fearsome gusto. 
But Slaughter was 33 and had always 
taken a little extra out of himself any 
time he made a move on a ball field. His 
hitting was down to .246, and Manager 
Eddie Dyer, admitting the Cardinals 
couldn't win the pennant without a 
serviceable Slaughter, had benched the 
chunky outfielder. 

Slaughter insisted it was all just a 
slump, not a swan song: “Listen—they'll 
have to cut the uniform off this kid to 
get him out of there.” In grim morning 
sessions he did his left-handed swinging 
against left-handed pitching for hours 
at a time. Eyewitnesses thought they saw 
blood squeezing between the fingers that 
gripped his bat. They did: “I put blisters 
on my blisters.” 

Last week Slaughter, perhaps “half a 
step” slower by his own admission, never- 
theless was tied with Jackie Robinson and 
Musial for the National League lead in 
triples (12) and was sliding into bases 
with his spikes as high as ever. He stood 
second among the league’s hitters with an 
average of .339 (followed by Musial’s 
330), What had looked like a noted 
hustler’s last year might very well end 
as his best since joining the Cardinals in 
_938. His previous high: .321. 


Newsweek 
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History Rewritten 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE other day, while marking pas- 
y poe in Walter Winchell for the 
children’s morning English lesson, 
your correspondent was _ suddenly 
stopped cold at the line of scrimmage 
by the following patch of prose: 

“Commissioner Chandler says al- 
most 70 million paid admissions made 
1948 baseball's top year. 
May equal it in “49. When 
he came into baseball in 
"45 there were 12 leagues. 
Now there are 61.” 

It seems to me that there 
are hidden depths in that 
quotation which the old 
sleuth himself does not 
fully appreciate. I assume 
that the words and figures 
came to Walter almost in- 
tact from Commissioner Chandler. Ex- 
amined closely, what they call for is 
a brand-new interpretation of history, 
for they strongly suggest that it was 
Happy who ended the war with Ger- 
many and sent the last B-29s over 
Japan. 


s the commissioner says, there were 
A twelve baseball leagues, give or 
take a league, in 1945. Before the war, 
there had been quite a few more than 
that; in fact, a whole passel of leagues. 
The war cut the list to the bone, with 
its transportation rules, fuel and light 
restrictions, and its tendency to round 
up all the athletes in sight and put 
them into uniform. When the war 
ended, things got better, and a lot of 
leagues returned to business. 

It was the end of the war, there- 
fore, that accounted largely for the 
jump from 12 to 61, and when Com- 
missioner Chandler, in his Stork Club 
communiqué, hints that this jump was 
a major achievement of the Chandler 
administration, he leaves little doubt 
as to who it was who wrapped up the 
war. In time, the public will want to 
know the details of the coup, to see 
the documents, the correspondence. I 
have not seen them myself, but I can 
picture the commissioner sitting down 
and framing, in his blunt way, the 
message that broke Hitler’s spirit, 
along these lines: 

“Purge yo’self, brother.” 

Happy has always used a broad, 
massive style in accounting to the 
people for his stewardship. A couple 
of years ago, defending his record 





against the sneers of rats, field mice, 
and sports writers, he pointed out that 
his administration had produced, up 
to that time, two World Series. Since 
he had then been in oftice two years, 
two World Series seemed like a logi- 
cal number, but it was impossible to 
avoid the inference that, but for Hap- 
py, there might have been 
one, or three, or six World 
Series. 

Enlarging on the point, 
the commissioner said, in a 
strong peroration: “During 
that time, the National 
League has won one World 
Series, and the American 
League has won the other.” 
He cited this as a sign of 

” the healthy state of base- 
ball under Chandler government, and 
he was right. The National and Amer- 
ican Leagues were the only leagues 
competing. If the Evangeline League 
had won one of those series, things 
would have been very unsound in- 
deed, but the commissioner blocked 
that threat so quickly and quietly that 
the public at large never knew it 
existed. 

Not for nothing do admirers of 
Albert B. Chandler describe him as 
the best—in fact, the only—commis- 
sioner baseball has had since Judge 
Landis. It is fitting at this time to 
mention, before Happy mentions it 
himself, that the Chandler adminis- 
tration is about to bring another base- 
ball season safely home to harbor. 
More people have watched baseball 
in the last two years than ever before. 
Considering the rise in the national 
population, that phenomenon is. not 
only colophonic but downright col- 
lateral. 


T seems safe to predict that the 

Chandler administration will get the 
major-league season of 1949 finished 
about Oct. 2, just as advertised, and 
going farther, in spite of hostile inter- 
ests and difficult cross currents, will 
produce still another World Series— 
barely the 45th such event in the last 
45 years. As to who will play in it, 
the issue is unresolved as we go to 
press. The Truman administration 
says the St. Louis Cardinals, but the 
Chandler administration does not 
make its policy at the dictation of 
rival governments. 
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Cost Less 


with ACME 
SILVERSTITCHER 


You save time. You save 
labor. You save materials. 
And this three-way saving 
cuts—yes, cuts—the cost 
of packaging. Find out 
how wire stitching can 
help you save. Ask an 
Acme representative to 
show you. Mail the coupon 
for further details. 
STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-99 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


0 Send booklet, “‘Profit by Stitching.”’ 
O Have representative call. 
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Automatic 
R£ZNOR 


ge sfr6ced aunthealern | 


ALWAYS READY FOR PLAY 


effortless heat 


where 


1 want it 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 





13 UNION ST. * MERCER, PENNA. 
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“You know how it upsets me when you 
forget the bitters in my Manhattan!” 


MAKES 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 
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DRINKS 








MUSIC 


No Symphony 

A troubled chapter in American music 
history was all but closed last week. From 
the plushly furnished fifth-floor lounge ot! 
the Music Hall in Detroit, 22 directors of 
the Detroit Orchestra, Inc., emerged afte: 
a two-and-three-quarter-hour meeting to 
announce: “The board . . . unanimously 
voted not to present a 1949-50 concert 
season. It was stated that the way is now 
clear for any other group in the city to 
put on a concert season if possible with- 
out interference or competition from the 
Detroit Orchestra, Inc.” Since the attend- 
ance—22 out of 34 directors—established 
a record, one Detroit music critic com- 
mented: “It was the biggest turnout Gét- 
terdimmerung ever had.” 

Last to leave was Henry H. Reichhold, 
chairman of the board of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., president-just-resigned 
of the Detroit Symphony, and still presi- 
dent of its parent group, the Detroit Or- 
chestra, Inc. The usually bluff and hearty 
Reichhold seemed too disturbed to talk. 
He “deeply regretted,” he mumbled, that 
there would be no symphony. 

It was in 1943 that Reichhold, then un- 
known to the music world, had begun to 
make his bulky presence felt. The Detroit 
Symphony as such had ceased function- 
ing the year before. Karl Krueger, who 
had left Kansas City after ten years, was 
looking for a new orchestra. Reichhold 
liked Krueger’s plans and guaranteed 
$160,000 for an eighteen-week season. 

Sweet ... For two or three years it 
seemed as if the team of Reichhold and 
Krueger was going to add a new note to 
the music business. The symphony ended 
its first season without a deficit. For its 
second season—1944-45—the size of the 
orchestra was increased from 92 to 110 
men, making it the largest symphony in 
the United States. In 1945, Reichhold 
bought the old Wilson Theater, renamed 
it the Music Hall, settled the orchestra in 
it, and added additional revenue from its 
parking lot and refreshment sales. 

By 1947 the Reichhold musical inter- 
ests had burgeoned to include the follow- 
ing: Detroit Symphony appearances on 
the radio (first on Mutual, then on ABC), 
an interest in Vox records, a fling with 
the Carnegie “Pops” in New York, a music 
magazine, Musical Digest, an embryonic 
concert bureau to combat what Reichhold 
termed “the restrictive and financially 
ruinous” tactics of the established New 
York organizations, a $25,000 “Symphony 
of the Americas,” and an offer of $500,000 
to the UN for handling its music program 
(unaccepted ). 

--- And Sour: About this same time, 
however, sour notes began to jangle the 
nerves of both Reichhold and Krueger. 
Certain of the players in the orchestra be- 
came more and more dissatisfied with 
their conductor and openly criticized his 
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cold, Germanic style; certain of the news- 
paper critics let it be known that they 
were not moved to purple prose by the 
performances they heard. Then, last April, 
the Detroit Athletic Club News, a slick 
monthly magazine with an exclusive cir- 
culation of about 4,000, printed an edi- 
torial entitled “Stop the Music!” Calling 
Krueger's conducting “anemic and un- 
inspiring,” the editorial bluntly said: “Mr. 
Reichhold’s obstinate championing of 
Krueger had to come a cropper. Indeed, 
of late, this partnership has amounted to 
a personal sponsorship of Krueger by 
Reichhold in competition with—and at 
the expense of—the orchestra itself.” 
This situation was further complicated 
by the fact that, when the musicians’ con- 
tracts came up for renewal last March, 





Detroit Free Press 


Krueger: A troubled chapter halted 


the orchestra was offered a reduction in 
season from 21 to sixteen weeks and a cut 
in salary from $100 a week to $85. These 
terms the union refused. Time dragged 
on without a decision, and then, two 
weeks ago, Krueger announced his resig- 
nation in New York (NEwsweEk, Sept. 
19), to be followed by the board’s an- 
nouncement in Detroit last week. 

Most informed sources in Detroit feel 
that little will be done for the current 
season because of lack of interest among 
the city’s industrial leaders, an expected 
exodus of the better musicians, the uncer- 
tainty of what Reichhold will do next 
(many do not want to work for or against 
him), and the problem of getting a top 
conductor at this late date—even if the 
symphony were revived. 

The best hope of an orchestral future in 
Detroit, therefore, lay in the newly formed 
conductorless Little Symphony, scheduled 
to play four concerts this fall and very 
probably more in the winter. Made up 
ilmost entirely of symphony players, this 
30-man group functions on a free-for-all 
democratic basis. As one member put it, 


playing without a conductor is a “won- 
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derful relief 
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Burroug, . 


a Burroughs is your 
best adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 










Only $125 


plus applicable taxes 
for this 

8-column Burroughs 

Capacity 999,999.99 


Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 


parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 








i Now! Magnavox 16” Television 


The Constellation 50 
with Magnascope $399 


"150” screen... Table $25 extra 





The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 





ES, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 











GI Jumble 


By last June, about 6,600,000 veterans 
—some 44 per cent of all second-world- 
war ex-servicemen—had taken some sort 
of training or education under the GI Bill 
of Rights of 1944. Of these men and wom- 
en, some 6,480,000 still have “benefits” 
coming to them. Although many ex-Gl’s 
have seriously profited from the bill, others 
have enrolled in fly-by-night schools which 
have milked them of their benefits 


EDUCATION 





the experimental stage, the Carnegie Plan 
this week faced its most crucial test. The 
Pittsburgh institution put the Doherty 
method to work in the new graduate 
School of Industrial Administration—the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
Made possible by a gift of $6,000,000 
from the W. L. and May T. Mellon Foun- 
dation last January, the School of Indus- 
trial Administration will offer, according 
to Dr. Doherty, “a graduate~ program 
combining fundamental training in basic 


during 22 years at the General Electric 
Co. and at Yale. At GE he set up in 1925 
the advanced engineering course offered 
by the company, and six years later Yale 
offered him a professorship. In 1933 he 
became dean of the Yale School of En- 
gineering. 

Dr. Doherty’s Carnegie Plan aims it 


. educating sound professionals rather than 


at throwing formulas at faceless desk- 
sitters for four years. At Carnegie Tech, 
men beginning from the freshman class 

are taught by experience—the same 





without aiding them appreciably 
(Newsweek, Aug. 15). 

The Veterans Administration has 
tried to crack down on such mulct- 
ing and helped push through Public 
Law 266 a month ago. Under its 
provisions, the VA was directed to 
tighten up the certificates of eligi- 
bility for veterans and check up on 
the schools they attend. Last week 
the VA published its interpretation 
of the new law. 

All ex-servicemen who apply for 
school or college work after Nov. 1 





teacher they will have in their fu- 
ture jobs. Naturally they need their 


























fundamentals too, but the emphasis 
is on the student’s working out the 
problem himself rather than par- 
roting a set of facts. Pat methods of 
unlocking doors of opportunity are 
fine if the keys fit, say Carnegie 
men, but what of a new door for 
which no key is provided? The Car- 
negie man, Dr. Doherty hopes, has 








learned to make his own keys and 
to fit them to any door (see car- 
toons). 





must get a new certificate of eligi- 
bility. Furthermore, the veteran 
must prove that the courses he is 





Integration is also stressed. In a 
freshman history class, for example, 
a quiz asks the student to choose a 





to take are essential to his employ- 
ment. This would cut out the lighter 
aspects of GI education. But, if 
taken literally, it might seriously 
curtail legitimate study. A narrow 
interpretation, worried educators 
pointed out, could mean that many 
candidates for advanced degrees 
would have to cease studying, since 
it would be difficult to prove that 
they were essential to employment. 

With Public Law 266 threaten- 
ing to backfire on those it sought to 
aid, the American Council on Edu- 






































civilization in which he would like 
to have been an engineer. He is 
asked to name the city he would 
have chosen to live in, why, and 
what would have been the condi- 
tions which would have had a sig- 
nificant effect on his professional 
achievement. Grading is equally 
scored between the knowledge of 
history grasped and the student’s 
ability to use his material critically 
and effectively. 

Carnegie Tech believes that the 
integrated, individual approach can 














cation and a delegation from New 
York City’s colleges last week urged 
the VA to clarify its ruling and clear 
up the GI jumble. And the council planned 
a meeting at the end of the month in 
Washington at which leading educators 
were expected to air their views. 


School for Bosses 


For Robert E. Doherty, Sept. 19 was a 
special day. He had been looking forward 
to it almost since the day he came from 
Yale in 1936 to become president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and to 
try out a great, big, different kind of 
teaching. Dr. Doherty hoped to initiate a 
type of instruction which would produce 
not memory machines but well-rounded 
citizens who understood the social and 
human as well as the technical aspects of 
their jobs. He wanted professors who 
would teach not the subject but the stu- 
dents. 

Since then, the “Carnegie Plan” has 
become one of the most-discussed trends 
in modern engineering education. Still in 
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... but a Carnegie man learns to make his keys 


science and engineering with that in eco- 
nomics and management.” It will not seek 
to compete with existing schools of busi- 
ness administration, says Dr. Doherty, but 
will stress not only facts and formulas but 
development of the leadership qualities 
of “integrity, character, and social un- 
derstanding.” 

Since the new school for bosses was 
announced last January, some 200 young 
men have inquired about entering, half 
of them willing to leave industrial jobs for 
the new training. Actually, only six stu- 
dents with an average age of 24 be- 
gan work this week with a faculty of 
seven, They will receive an M.S. in 
industrial administration at the end of 
a year’s work and will serve as a pilot 
group in exploring curriculum possibil- 
ities. 

The six men will study according to the 
techniques Dr. Doherty brought to Pitts- 
burgh thirteen years ago. The [Illinois- 
born educator had worked out his plan 





work for all its 3,200 students, in 
the fine-arts college, library school, 
and women’s college, as well as in 
engineering. But neither Dr. Doherty nor 
his provost, Elligtt Dunlap Smith—who is 
now in direct charge of the plan—will re- 
veal specific results of the experiment. 
They admit that their men have done well 
in industry, in such firms as Eastman 
Kodak, the National Supply Co., General 
Motors, Gulf Oil Corp., and Westing- 
house. But they are waiting at least an- 
other decade to compare Carnegie men 
with other engineers from the point of 
view of large-scale achievement. 

With the new school safely launched 
this year, Dr. Doherty will retire in 1950 
at the age of 65. His ideas and presidency 
will be carried on by a Carnegie man 
whom he picked in 1945 to be his dean of 
graduate studies, 52-year-old J. C. War- 
ner. Dr. Warner feels that today “respon- 
sibility for decisions and leadership must 
rest increasingly upon our professional 
people.” Like Dr. Doherty, he believes 
that Carnegie Tech is the place to train 
them. 
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Cars For Proud Trains 


Without exception, the stain- 
less steel railway passenger cars 
built by The Budd Company go 
into their owners’ finest trains. On 
the Pennsylvania, for example, you 
may ride in them on the Broadway 
Limited, The General, The Red 
Arrow, the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
and others of its blue ribbon fleet. 

Where quality is a considera- 
tion, either in appeal to the public 
or in dependable, economical op- 
eration, the things Budd makes have 
achieved a unique and strength- 
ening position. 

In 1934 Budd built its first 
train, the Pioneer Zephyr, first light- 
weight streamliner of all. It revolu- 
tionized railway car construction. 
Budd is now the world’s second 
largest builder of railway passen- 
ger cars. 

In 1912 Budd invented the steel 
automobile body. Today Budd is 





the world’s largest independent 
builder of automobile body com- 
ponents. 

In 1919 Budd introduced the 
steel disc automobile wheel. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-seven years, in 
addition to producing millions of 
automobile wheels, Budd has placed 
more wheels on trucks, buses and 
highway trailers than all other 
makes in the world combined. 

The great complex of Budd in- 
dustrial facilities, producing a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars worth of 
goods annually, has sprung from 
one basic philosophy —build better 
products through the use of 
superior materials and challenging 
design. 

The Budd Company, Phila., Detroit. 
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No rotting, warping, shrinking, swelling... 
No wonder! It’s because ALUMINUM LASTS 


We popped up with a radical idea back in 
1930. Windows of Alcoa Aluminum! It was 
sound, for windows had always meant care 
and trouble, in a home or any other kind of 
building. But a good idea wasn’t enough. 

So we took it from there. 

Developed aluminum alloys with the 
needed combination of strength and 
corrosion-resistance. Designed aluminum 
shapes just right for window frames, bought 
big presses to squeeze them out like 


- ALCOA 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


toothpaste from a tube. Pioneered welding 
methods and fasteners to assemble them. 
We advertised these things year after year 
to window manufacturers and buyers. 
Last year, over a million aluminum 
windows went on the job to end window 
troubles. Because we backed an idea with 
the investment that makes Alcoa Alumi- 
num a good buy. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2155w Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Penna. Sales offices in principal cities. 

































Comparative saints: Dolan, O’Neill 


New Films 


Saints and Sinners (Alexander Kor- 
da). Unlike the expurgated Hibernians 
of Bing Crosby’s “Top o’ the Morning” 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 12), the Irish folk of 
the British film “Saints and Sinners” are as 
authentic as the lakes of Killarney. The 
better to consider the things that happen 


in Kilwirra, producer Leslie Arliss (who » 


also directed and collaborated on the 
screen play) set up his cameras in an ac- 
tual village in Ireland. And there his char- 
acters—created by the Irish playwright, 
Paul Vincent Carroll—are impersonated 
by players recruited for the most part 
from Dublin’s Abbey Theater. 

This doesn’t mean that the simple vil- 
lagers of Kilwirra are viewed through 
emerald-colored glasses. There isn’t a 
saint in town who isn’t spattered with a 
spot of sin. But good and bad alike, they 
are exposed in their follies with a deep 
and affectionate understanding that makes 
“Saints and Sinners,” after its modest 
fashion, a thoroughly delightful film. 

In the main, this is the story of the 
jailbird Michael Kissane (Kieron Moore), 
who gets a cold welcome when he comes 
home determined to prove his innocence 
and win back the lovely Shelah Flaherty 
(Sheila Manahan). This part of the plot, 
including some complications involving 
a visiting local boy (Tom Dillon) who 
made good in America and acquired a 
handsome blonde (Christine Norden) in 
England, is acceptable enough. 

But the people who really count in 
Kilwirra are its wise and tolerant little 
canon (Michael Dolan) and the mischiev- 
ous Ma Murnaghan (Maire O'Neill), a 
devout and devious old crone who is 
justly celebrated for her gift of prophecy. 
When Ma disobeys the canon and lets slip 
the spirit world’s feed-bag information 
on the Irish National, Kilwirra’s collec- 
tive bankroll is with her on the winner. 
So naturally, when Ma subsequently pre- 
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dicts the end of the world the entire pop- 
ulation, variously penitent and _ panic- 
stricken, prepares for doomsday. 

This is a trying time for the disillu- 
sioned canon, who can neither convince 
his parishioners that Ma is a fraud nor 
bear up under the load of venality and 
superstition that is revealed in the mass 
demonstration of repentance. Fortunately 
everything turns out fine for everybody 
in the end, which is just as it should be 
in a parable that deals with so many im- 
perfect, perhaps, but uncommonly lov- 
able characters. It goes without saying 
that the acting—particularly that of Dolan 
and Maire O’Neill—is just right too. 


Roseanna MeCey (RKO). Up in the 
hills of Kentucky, not long after the Civil 
War, Roseanna McCoy, a teen-age farm- 
ers daughter, fell in love with a neigh- 
bor named Johnse Hatfield. The chief 
result of this attachment was a misunder- 
standing between the Hatfields and the 
McCoys now famous in American song 
and legend. 

In the film version Roseanna (Joan 
Evans) and her lover (Farley Granger) 
are given credit for ending the feud 
rather than the blame for touching it 
off. Love is credited with greater power 
than squirrel rifles. But, such is the 
charm of Miss Evans, one could hardly 
expect even a Hatfield or McCoy to 
maintain much enthusiasm for gunplay 
in her beautiful presence. Outside of 
the one big intentional boner, the film 
is generally faithful to Kentucky history. 
And despite a good deal of routine melo- 
drama, it has moments of being rather 
impressive in its homespun honesty. 

At its best it is a straightforward por- 
trait of a people who have more often 





Joan Evans by candlelight 
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Got an 
opening for 


a bright young 
PLUG BUTTON? 


If you manufacture appliances — 
domestic or industrial, large or small 
— don’t overlook the tremendous 
possibilities offered by PLUG BUT- 
TONS. Designed originally as sim- 
ple covers for holes drilled, punched 
or moulded in metalor plastics, they 
have since proved among the most 
versatile of our DOT products. 

PLUG BUTTONS snap in by 
hand, hold tight by expanding 
spring action — yet are readily re- 
movable. Low in cost, they gener- 
ally replace expensive machined 
parts, speed production, make a 
finer finished product. 

Dot PLUG BUTTONS are avail- 
able in a variety of shapes, sizes, 
styles. They have been adapted 
easily to many applications — as 
glides for tubular metal furniture 
... with plastic windows as indi- 
cator lights ... with holes as vent 
plugs. For volume users, we are 
prepared to engineer one to your 
own specifications. United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, 
Massachusetts. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 


MAKERS FASTENERS 
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Market Owner in Pennsylvania 
Buys Frozen Food Merchandiser 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


rofits have increased by $50 a month | 
since | bought my new Frigidaire Frozen 
Food Merchandiser,” says Budimer Babic, 
owner of Babic’s Market, 117 Overland St., 
Duquesne, Pa. “I know that this case will 
continue to give me trouble-free service 
for many years to come. I have a Frigidaire 
Compressor that’s 10 years old and has 
never given me any serious trouble. 


ee P 


“My Frigidaire dealer, Liberty Refrigera- 
tion Co., gp anh Pa., is very reliable 
excel 


—gives me ent service.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 









dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Frozen 
Food 
Merchandiser 
FRIGINAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 











WHEN YOU READ 


NEWSWEEK 
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WHOPPERS 


If fishing is part 
of your plans, 
why not drop 


us a line? 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 








MOVIES 


been caricatured Dogpatch style for their 
jug- and gun-toting propensities than tak- 
en seriously. And Granger, Charles Bick- 
ford, Raymond Massey, and especially 
Richard Basehart as a murderously un- 
balanced member of the Hatfield clan, 
make the most of John Collier’s script. 

Top acting honors should go to Miss 
Evans. A dark-haired, precociously beau- 
tiful 15-year-old, this daughter of the 















































triumphs, “Open City” and “Paisan,” in 
dramatic velocity and plain truth. 

The Rossellini formula requires a mini- 
mum of technical equipment and pro- 
fessional acting. In “Germany Year Zero” 
the Italian producer-writer-director (and 
good friend of professional actress Ingrid 
Bergman) has focused his attention on a 
typical postwar Berlin family. And he has 


.followed its typical bouts with poverty, 
































Father and son: Despair inspires patricide in-devastated Berlin 


Broadway playwright Dale Eunson 
(“Guest in the House”) and the maga- 
zine writer Katherine Albert handles the 
part of an older girl in love with the in- 
sight and confidence of a veteran. 

Yet before “Roseanna McCoy” Joan 
Eunson (her screen name of Evans is 
borrowed from her maternal grandmoth- 
er) had never been in front of a camera. 
Her rise to stardom makes one of those 
surprisingly rare Hollywood Cinderella 
stories. Looking for a fresh, unspoiled 
personality to play Roseanna, Samuel 
Goldwyn sent his agents as far eastward 
as New York before he discovered her 
photograph among the thousands they 
sent him. Within a week Joan, a com- 
mon-garden-variety ninth grader at New 
York’s Birch-Wathen School, was taking 
her first screen test. Within a year “Rose- 
anna McCoy” was finished, and the girl 
whose parents had brought her up to be 
a child prodigy had actually become one. 
Germany Year Zero 


(Superfilm). 


In turning his genius to the moral and 
physical destitution of Berlin in the first 
year after it was destroyed in the war, 
Roberto Rossellini has come up with a 
unique study in human degradation— 
one that outranks both of his earlier 





illness, starvation, and disillusionment 
with frightening sincerity. 

The central figure is a 12-year-old boy 
named Edmund (Edmund Meschke). 
Edmund's father (Ernst Pittschau) is 
mortally ill. His sister (Ingetraude Hinze) 
is beginning to learn that, under the oc- 
cupation, there are ways in which an 
attractive girl can increase the family’s 
meager income. His older brother (Franz 
Cruger), an ex-Wehrmacht soldier, is 
afraid to look for work for fear he will 
be put in a prisoner-of-war camp. Thus 
Edmund feels that the burden of earning 
the family’s living is on him. 

Edmund’s breadwinning efforts bring 
him into-contact with a gang of teen-age 
“Schieber” (black-marketeers). The head 
of the ring (Erich Guhne) is an old 
schoolteacher of his who is fonder of 
young boys than he ought to be and who 
persuades him, Nazi-style, that what with 
the way things: are in Germany the sick 
and the weak are better off dead. Ed- 
mund poisons his father. 

The characters of both Edmund and 
the sinister schoolmaster are probably 
too terrible for the squeamish. But for 
the discriminating moviegoer, it should 
stand out as one of the greatest films to 
be made in any country since the war. 


Newsweek, September 26, 1949 
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How do you wear 
a halo anyway 7 





overnight!” 





“lim the boss who 
wants to know” 





“You'd think I performed a miracle in the office. Even my secretary 
called me an angel, for bringing quiet working comfort to normal office 
routine. Something had to be done about the nerve-wracking din that was 
ruining dispositions, destroying efficiency, and costing me hours of over- 
time pay. So I called in a specialist who won me the office halo... 

















Acousti-Celotex products are backed by years of scientific re- 
search, a nationwide organizction and quality-proved materials 
that enable your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, 
his Sound Conditioning techniques. 

Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10% and cut employee turn- 
over and overtime hours. Saves you time and money .. . daily. 
Sound Conditioning to meet every requirement, specification 






TRADE MARK 


"lim the expert who 
solved the problem" 




















“When the boss realized what office noise was costing him in time, 
money and people, he called me in for a chat. Why me? Because I'm a 
member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning organ- 
ization in the country. Acousti-Celotex products have brought beneficial 
quiet and comfort to hundreds of thousands of offices, schools, hospitals, 
banks, churches, restaurants, stores. I'd be glad to give you a free analysis 
of your noise problem.” 


GUARANTEED 


or building code can be installed quickly, without disrupting 
your daily routine. And you can paint and wash Acousti-Celotex 
tile repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing 
efficiency. 

For the name of your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex 
products in the U.S. or Canada and a free copy of the informa- 
tive booklet * ‘25 Questions and Answers on Sound Condition- 
ing,” write to the Celotex Corp. »» 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


Acousn-Cevotex 


REGISTERED U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR OFFICES + FACTORIES - BANKS +» SCHOOLS + CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS - AND HOSPITALS 










When You're Hiring A Top-Flight 


Railroad 


Representative 


Be Sure To Look At His Record 


S 


A Magazine Is One of Your Representatives 
in Print. And Here Is Newsweek’s 1112-Year 
Record in the Railroad Field 
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Newsweek Acceptance | \“" 
Has Grown 


Why Newsweek Is 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Railroad Advertising 


1938 





—> 1949 
(First Six 
Months) 





Time 
New Yorker 


Nat’l Geog. 


Atlantic Monthly 
Sat. Eve. Post 
Town & Country 
Harper's 
Fortune 

Vogue 
NEWSWEEK 
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66¢ out of every dollar spent for 
travel and recreation comes from 
only 2/5 of all U.S. families... the 
2/5 with the highest incomes. * 

85.5% of Newsweek’s more than 
800,000 families is concentrated in 
this high-income group that ac- 
counts for 66% of all travel and 
recreation dollars. 

Newsweek offers more top-in- 
come families—at the lowest cost 
per thousand—than any other 





1 Business Week 
2 U. S. News 
NEWSWEEK 
Time 

Sat. Eve. Post 
Nat’! Geog. 
Holiday 
Collier's 

New Yorker 
Life 

Fortune 
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SOURCE: PIB 


One of the Top Three With the Railroads 


weekly, biweekly, or general 
monthly magazine. 

Newsweek, per advertising dol- 
lar, delivers more leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, government... 
leaders with a voice in shipment of 
vast freight tonnage... than any 
other weekly or general monthly. 

In terms of passenger miles, 
Newsweek families travel by rail- 
road 3 times as much as the aver- 
age U.S. family. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics and Survey of Consumer Finances 
Part I1—The Distribution of Consumer Income in 1947, 
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Blue-Chip Railroads Advertise in Newsweek 
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Nicolson does a masterly job of re-creating Benjamin Constant 


Man With Women 


Harold Nicolson is one of those smooth 
writers of history and biography who 
seemingly flourish better in England than 
they do in this country. Whether writing 
about Dwight Morrow, Curzon, or Lord 
Carnock, or about Metternich and Cas- 
tlereagh (as he did so excitingly in his 
best book, “The Congress of Vienna”), 
he marshals and presents his facts in 
facile and memorable sentences. His 
method has never shown more luster 
than in “Benjamin Constant,” a biog- 
raphy of the neurotic Swiss-born boy 
friend of Madame de Staél and Mad- 
ame Récamier, among other ladies of the 
eighteenth century. 

Constant was a liberal publicist and 
politician of the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic era who darted in and out 
of public life through five successive 
governments, a political changeling who 
wore whatever coat he, or the women 
who dominated his life, thought was 
best for the day’s political weather. He 
was not a great man, nor did he leave 
behind writings that have outlasted the 
period in which he played a prominent 
if not always clear part. But he was an 
interesting odd duck, what with his ec- 
centricities, his erratic behavior, his van- 
ity, and his love affairs. 

Education of Constant: The son of 
a French military man who did not want 
his boy to grow up to be a soldier, 
Constant was reared by his father’s young 
and irresponsible mistress after his 
mother’s death at his birth. His father 
hoped he would be a great writer but 
gave him a strange education, constantly 
shifting him from school to school until 
eventually he went to the university at 
Edinburgh, Constant was an inveterate 


94 


gambler and was living with a woman 
before he was 20. 

Much of his life was spent in native 
Switzerland, which he hated. He loved 
best the gay, romantic, and intellectual 
life of Paris. His life’s ambition (partial- 
ly achieved) was to write a definitive 
study of comparative religions. He fan- 
cied himself a diplomat, delighted in po- 
litical intrigue, and always managed to 
keep afloat no matter what party was 
in power. But his life is most interesting 
because of the great part in it played 
by women who were famous in their own 
day and whose bad reputations have to 
the present day fortified them against 
the assaults of time. 

The first was Madame de Charriére, 
who “numbed his energy with her as- 
tringent negatives” for eight years. He 
was the slave of this brilliant, dominat- 
ing novelist (she wrote “Mistress Hen- 
ley” and “Caliste,” which caused sensa- 
tions in their day), who seduced him 
when she was 47 and he was 19. 

Next followed a thirteen-year home- 
and-home engagement with the woman 
who conducted the most famous salon 
in history, Madame de Staél. Nicolson 
is never better than when he lets his 
sharp pen run cuttingly across her repu- 
tation. Anne Louise Germaine Necker, 
Baroness de Staél-Holstein, was fabu- 
lously wealthy and overwhelmingly am- 
bitious to be a power behind the throne 
—any throne. Already married to a man 
for whom she never displayed the slight- 
est affection or even consideration, she 
took Benjamin Constant as one of her 
many lovers. 

This stout, sallow-skinned, bulbous- 
nosed lady with protruding teeth (but a 
flashing wit that hid her physical re- 
pulsiveness) kept Constant, who was no 
fool and might have been great without 


her support, enthralled. The story of 
how she did it is comic, tragic, and 
wholly French. Nicolson tells it with 
relish, never forgetting the complex 
background of terror and intrigue against 
which the Constant-de Staél game was 
played. 

Nicolson is equally good when Con. 
stant finally escapes the clutches of Mac- 
ame de Staél, after some rousing scenes 
that shook French society, and turned 
to be “protected and warmed by the 
soft eiderdown” of Georgina Charlotte 
Augusta, the Countess of Hardenberg, 
the one woman whom he truly loved. 
She was to comfort him the rest of his 
life, although he was to find time for 
Madame Récamier, “one of the most 


beautiful and ageless women that ever: 


lived.” Constant regarded her as “an 
empty, bloodless, and inhuman flirt,” but 
he fell in love with her as desperately as 
any schoolboy. 

Constant, the embittered skeptic, the 
reckless gambler, the erudite pamphlet- 
eer, the shifty politician, yet an outstand- 
ing liberal in a revolutionary age, comes 
hurrying to life at Nicolson’s call. Nic- 
olson admits there is nothing new to his 
story, but he reveals his people with 
the gusto of one discovering these in- 
credible characters for the first time. 
(BENJAMIN Constant. By Harold Nic- 
olson. 331 pages. Doubleday. $4.) 


Paul of Louisville 


Like Wordsworth’s famous light, El- 
liot Paul’s Louisville (circa 1909) never 
was on land or sea. Past master of nos- 
talgia (“The Last Time I Saw Paris,” 
“Linden on the Saugus Branch,” “A 
Ghost Town on the Yellowstone”), the 
bearded Paul can nevertheless evoke out 
of his own capricious mind, a pretty 
amusing place to visit. 

Although more subdued than his me- 
moirs of the Spanish town where he lived 


Paul also saw Kentucky 
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before the second world war, or the 
Vest where he lived before the 
frst world war, “My Old Kentucky 
Home” is written with sufficiently Pau- 
line impropriety. It is filled with char- 
acters: the bemantled Spanish lady, Don- 
na Guillermina, and her daughter Adela; 
Nell Taylor, proprietress of Louisville’s 
No. 2 sporting house; Highlow Pepper, 
whose wife went insane after he took up 
the new jazz; Mr. Whele, Professor Sal- 
vatore, the sisters Dora and Gladys, and 
other assorted eccentrics. Their nexus is 
an old-fashioned boardinghouse run by 
the respectable Kirby family. 

The lives of these and several others, 
including some displaced Bostonians pre- 
sent (like Paul himself) on a sewer con- 
struction job, become amusingly mixed 
up as Paul flits from bordello to bordello, 
from bar to bar, in the happy-go-lucky 
days of his youth. Old Louisvillians un- 
doubtedly will be distressed at several 
factual, geographical, and nomenclatural 
inaccuracies in the book, and may snort 
that Paul is a damn Yankee who never 
knew their town. But Russell Briney, edi- 
tor of The Louisville Times, has set one 
matter straight. The Louisville directory 
of 1910 lists the following: “Paul, Elliott 
H. clk Comr of Sewerage b 121 Bayly 
ave.” So Paul was, at least, there. (My 
Outp Kentucky Home. By Elliot Paul. 
\,438 pages. Random House. $3.75.) 


; 
Other Books 


Tue Iron Hoop. By Constantine Fitz- 
gibbon. 268 pages. Knopf. $3. A moving 
allegorical novel depicting life in an oc- 
cupied country, some ten years after a 
war, by the author of “The Arabian 
Bird.” He evokes a compelling picture of 
the degradation of a conquered people, 
although his novel as a whole might have 
been more pointed had he been less 
vague about how it all came about. 








Tue Hero. By Millard Lampell. 298 
pages. Julian Messner. $3. A well-writ- 
ten first novel about professionalism in 
college athletics. Its hero is a tough but 
idealistic college football star who goes 
through the disenchanting experience of 
trying to get an education while making 
touchdowns. 

THe River Journey. By Robert Na- 
than. 196 pages. Knopf. $2.50. The latest 
Nathan fantasy on modern-day living 
concerns a childless, middle-aged couple. 
The wife, told by her doctor that she 
hasn’t long to live, decides she must give 
her husband something to remember her 
by. Knowing his lifelong dream of travel, 
the hits upon the idea of a trip on their 
boat, and most of this short novel is giv- 
én over to an account of this, including 
the wife’s meeting and romance with a 
strange man, who is Mr. Death. Only 
Nathan’s skill and sons ‘tivity as a writer 
save this yarn from complete mawkish- 


and aged on the same exclusive 


KENTUCKY'S 
KEY TO HOSPITALITY 


It is worth noting that ONE genuine 
sour mash bourbon, naturally distilled 


family recipe since 1870, is First Choice 
among Kentuckians who know bourbon best. 
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Lasting Protection 
for Less Than 1-cent 
Per Square Foot Per Coat 


e Rust-Oleum adds 
years of useful service to machinery, 
steel work, sash, metal roofs, auto 
chassis and under fenders — in fac- 
tories, homes and on the farm. It 
can be applied over Rust. It seals 

' the surface against the slow fire of 
rust caused by water, dampness, 
weather, fumes, and air. Cuts main- 
tenance costs. AVAILABLE IN ALL 
COLORS AND ALUMINUM. When 
applied on rusting metal, Rust-Oleum 
penetrates the rust and, makes it a 
part of the protective film. Write 
TODAY for Catalog of Applications. 

TEST IT ON YOUR CAR! 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, 


Illinois 
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Six different graphical 
records from a single 
measuring system... 


Six different graphical records can now be 
made on one chart with a single measuring 
system using a new electronic recorder. A 
special switching device automatically brings 
different, colored pens, each in turn, into 
recording position at six-second intervals. 

A Bodine Type K motor is used in this re- 
corder to move the stylus arm back and forth 
to select the different colors of ink required 
for the various graphs. 

Nearly a half-century of motor experience 
assures you of high-quality, precision-built 
motors of superior design. If you have a 
critical motor application problem, let Bodine 


fits your need. 





engineers recommend a motor that exactly 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Registered 


Perspective 


J.S. Patent Office 








Double Talk About Economy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


NOUGH evidence has accumulated 

during the present session of Con- 
gress to prove that the prevailing in- 
fluence of the Legislative branch of 
the government, like that of the Ex- 
ecutive, is not really concerned about 
balancing the budget and improving 
the efficiency of public service. An 
excellent example of this complacent 
abandonment of the principle of 
budget balancing in good 
times has to do with the 
great office of the Comp- 
troller General of the United 
States. 

I pointed out early in the 
year in this space that, be- 
fore we can hope for more 
efficient and _ economical 
administration, something 
must be done to restore the 
Comptroller General to the 
function for which the office was cre- 
ated nearly 30 years ago. At the mo- 
ment, it is bogged down with ac- 
counting work, which belongs in the 


Treasury, and its real function of 
auditing and of making efficiency 
studies is overshadowed and _ neg- 
lected. 


The Hoover commission made this 
point forcibly in its report. But now, 
months later, nothing has happened. 
We still have a comptroller but no 
real control. 

In the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 the Comptroller General 
is specifically directed “to make an 
expenditure analysis of each agency 
in the Executive branch . . . which 

. will enable Congress to determine 
whether public funds have been eco- 
nomically and efficiently administered 
and expended.” Thus, Congress made 
a gesture to equip itself to perform 
its constitutional duty effectively. 


ARLY in 1947, the Comptroller 

General asked Congress for 
$1,000,000 to carry out this directive 
—a fair amount for a beginning. This 
request was rejected. The 80th Con- 
gress, instead, set up staffs to do its 
own efficiency studies. 

This year, the Comptroller General 
made the request again, and the bill 
reported to the Senate contained an 
item of $800,000 for the purpose. 
There is strong evidence that this be- 
lated action was not in good faith. It 
was probably a means of weakening 





the drive to direct the President to 
cut 5 to 10 per cent in all expendi- 
tures. That effort, of course, was op- 
posed by the Democratic leadership 
and failed. 

When the bill containing the $800.- 
000 item went to conference, it is 
reported that there were various ob- 
jections. House members claimed that 
they could use people from the FBI 
and other Executive agen- 
cies. Administration people 
are said to have claimed 
that the Budget Bureau 
should do the work. At any 
rate, the item was thrown 
out of the bill. 

Congress thus admitted 
that the so-called directive 
of 1946 was just double 
talk. It solemnly enacted a 
law which it had no inten- 
tion of enforcing. It talked economy 
and acted extravagance. 

The Comptroller General made 
only feeble efforts to get the means 
to do his duty. 

And the President seems to have 
no interest in the matter at all. 


ECAUSE any real independent scru- 

tiny of administrative efficiency 
depends upon the restoration of the 
Comptroller General to his original 
and real status, there can be no hope 
for economy so long as this sort of 
horseplay continues. And all pious 
protestations about adopting the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover commis- 
sion must be taken with a grain of 
salt. For a basic Hoover proposition 
is to clear the decks of the Comptroller 
General for real action. 

This is only one example of the 
cynicism and hypocrisy that have 
been the way of Congress with 
economy. When the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was in_ its 
final stages in the Senate, members 
rushed in for larger figures with all 
the greedy decorum of a brood of 
porklings swoofling an offering of 
mash, Senator Hayden, in charge of 
the bill and major conferee, received 
these requests. Considering the fact 
that his state is after three-quarters of 
a billion for its Central Valley Project, 
it is likely that the conference commit- 
tee will be generous. A bit later, | 
shall present the final score on this 
year’s appropriations. 
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A profound pride-of-product stamps the master 





craftsman because fine work lives through the 
ages. So it is with Glenmore and its Kentucky 
Tavern, the only Bottled-in-Bond made by the 
same family in the same distillery for three 
generations. And, too, Glenmore has made more 


Kentucky bourbon than any other distillery. 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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A, Curacao’s picturesque harbor 


JULIE +0 THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


‘~ 


ROBERT BAGBY 


Especially designed for tropical cruising 
Grace ‘‘Santas”’ provide all rooms outside 
each with private bath 

light airy dining rooms on promenade decks 
outdoor tiled swimming pools 


See your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and offices in all principal cities 








